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Li these decisive days, the need is for authoritative 
news and well-informed comment on which to base sound judgment. 

To read THE SUNDAY TIMES is to understand 
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NEWS OF 


HE eagerly-awaited White Paper on the Seretse dispute 

contains virtually nothing new at all. As a contribution 

to discussion it is of negligible importance compared with 

the impressive letter on the whole question contributed by 
Miss Margery Perham in last Saturday's Times. What does emerge 
from the White Paper (though this, of course, was already known) 
was that, at the three successive native kgotlas held on the succes- 
sion, tribal opinion, from being decidedly hostile to Seretse, swung 
round to strong support of him. The Government still declines to 
publish the report of the commission of enquiry into the question of 
the chieftainship, on the ground that “certain arguments are 
advanced and views expressed which are not accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government.” It therefore selects one view that it can 
endorse, namely that Seretse should not be recognised, and takes its 
stand on that. As to its own arguments, it contends that internal 
feuds among the Bamangwato would be intensified by the recogni- 
tion of Seretse ; that may or may not be so; they will certainly be 
intensified by his non-recognition, unless they are overshadowed by 
a general protest against British action. The Government states that 
views hostile to the marriage were expressed before the enquiry by 
two of the seven tribes in the Protectorate outside the Bamangwato 
Reserve, leaving it to be inferred (perhaps wrongly) that the other 
five tribes were not hostile. The general, and most unsatisfactory, 
decision is that the Bamangwato are to have no chief at present, 
neither Seretse nor Tshekedi, but be administered by a British 
District Commissioner. As a whole the White Paper must be held 
to weaken rather than strengthen the Government's bad case. It is 
unfortunately impossible to discuss in detail Miss Perham’s measured 
consideration of the problem, but it is possible to quote, and to 
endorse unreservedly, her conclusion that “ unless the Government 
can produce very strong justification for its action there will have 
to be a reversal of policy and a reinstatement of the chief. . . . 
When all else fails them the colonial people fall back upon what 
they call—themselves, in their own expressive way, supplying the 
capital—British Fairplay. Their faith in this has been damaged in 
the last ten days, and we must set ourselves urgently to repair it.” 
Can the urgency of the task be questioned ? 


Mr. Acheson 


Do Senators McCarthy, Hickenlooper aad Wherry, who are now 
leading an almost incredible attack on the reputation of the United 
States Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, really know what they 
are doing? The containment of the Communist menace requires 
a strong and predictable Western policy. Such a policy cannot be 
maintained without a reliable and consistent lead from the United 
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States. That in turn means that the Secretary of State must be a 
determined and single-minded man, acting on the assumption that 
he has the full support of the American Government and people. 
Such a responsibility has never before been laid on any individual 
in peace-time. Mr. Acheson needs all the support he can get, and 
he receives it—except in the United States, and in particular in the 
Senate, the seat of ultimate power in American foreign policy. And 
so, at this critical juncture in the world’s history, the Secretary of 
State is compelled to stump the country to prove to the common 
man that he respects the Constitution, knows his own job, and is 
not the traitor and appease: that the Senators make him out to be. 
Some of the fantastic expressions of this state of affairs are dis- 
cussed in an article on a later page. But the insults and slanders 
heaped upon Mr. Acheson have been intensified in the past few 
days, until on Tuesday Senator Wherry, the leader of the 
Republicans in the Senate, actually referred to the Secretary as a 
“bad security risk.” This is possibly the strongest term of abuse 
in the American political vocabulary at the moment, when the 
nerves of the whole country have been set on edge by the constant 
witch-hunt for Communist agents. If, by its very wildness, it 
automatically aroused all decent citizens and brought the Senatorial 
campaign of abuse to a close, all would be well. But that will not 
happen. The attacks will go on, and Mr. Acheson will have to 
devote more and more time to defending himself and less to the 
vital work in hand. There have been plenty of occasions in recent 
years when foreign observers have had to hold back their indignation 
at the abuse of democratic forms by irresponsible individuals in 
the United States, and usually these foreigners’ own countries have 
been the object of attack. But the dam has never come nearer to 
bursting than on this occasion when the victim is himself aa 
American. 


Unrest in Italy 


Land reforn? is a subject which has agitated Italy fairly con- 
tinuously since the days of the Gracchi, and it is perhaps a little 
unreasonable to expect Signor de Gasperi to solve a problem which 
has baffled so many of his distinguished predecessors. Nevertheless, 
the breaking up of the big estates is a policy to which he committed 
himself and his Government a year ago, and the specific proposals 
which have now been produced for performing this delicate opera- 
tion come none too soon. The opposition which they have pro- 
voked, and which will probably prove strong enough to hold up 
their enactment for some months, is formidable, but not nearly so 
formidable as the agrarian revolution which would be caused by 
further delay. Sporadic lawlessness has already increased consider- 
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ably during the past twelve months, as much among the peasantry 
as among the town-workers, and has been vigorously exploited by 
the Communists. It is admittedly incongruous that the share- 
cropper’s desire to become a property-owner should be adopted 
into the Communist programme (and that it should be the Govern- 
ment which thinks in terms of co-operative farms), but Communism 
is the inevitable resort of a starved and disappointed peasantry. The 
degree of violence which has been reached in town and country in 
recent weeks has obliged Signor de Gasperi to give the restoration 
of order priority over the introduction of reforms. The reaction of 
extremists both of Right and Left has been as truculent as was 
expected and, as in the past, will probably swing support for the 
Government. But in the long run it is only the actual process of land 
reclamation and land settlement that can ensure the survival of this 
or any other Italian Government of the Centre. 


Malaise in Malaya 


It has been apparent for some time past that the situation in 
Malaya, so far from being (as seemed a year ago to be the case) 
precariously stabilised, is deteriorating. A Gurkha brigade from 
Hongkong, about which Mr. Dugdale, the Minister of State for 
the Colonies, made a statement of singular ineptitude, thereby 
serious exacerbating feelings in Malaya, is on its way to Singapore ; 
and a squadron of Lincoln bombers has been dispatched from this 
country to play its thankless, uncongenial and it is to be feared not 
particularly effective part in anti-bandit operations. But despite 
these reinforcements all the ingredients of a crisis of confidence are 
present in Malaya. Mr. Attlee’s statement of last April to the effect 
that “ there will be no premature withdrawal ” was hardly a rallying- 
cry calculated to stimulate the confidence of the inhabitants in our 
long-term intentions ; and the realistic Chinese, who form the most 
important element in the population, can be forgiven for wondering 
to what extent it will pay them to co-operate with the security forces 
in a protracted and indecisive campaign against the Communists, 
whose régime in China has been recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. They know to their own cost that our military effort 
is not so far achieving its objectives; and they remember, 
whether appositely or not, the precipitate manner of our with- 
drawals from India and Burma. Being for the most part some- 
what cynical, they can be forgiven for hedging, a practice which 
they will continue to adopt until it is manifest that by backing us 
they are backing the winning side. This will not be the case until 
the security forces can wrest the initiative from the guerrillas, a 
terribly difficult task towards which the appointment of Lt. Gen. 
Sir Harold Briggs to be Director of Operations may make a useful 
contribution. 


European Payments 

It is common sense to assume that, satisfactory progress having 
been made in the recovery of European production and the 
immediate integration of the separate national economies being too 
much to expect, attention is best concentrated at this time on 
improving the system of payments between the members of O.E.E.C. 
In other words, Mr. Paul Hoffman, who insists that the arrange- 
ments for a European Payments Union shall now be considered, 
and the representatives of European Governments, who are now 
going into those arrangements in Paris, are asking the right 
questions. But it is doubtful whether they will hit upon a single 
right answer capable of straightening out the tangle of restrictions 
which at present hamper payments between the countries of Europe. 
In the first place, Mr. Hoffman's own attitude, which receives very 
wide support in the United States, is over-simplified. It is quite 
unrealistic to expect the countries of Europe, and Britain in 
particular, to forget their economic relations with all other parts 
of the world simply in order to solve a particular problem in 
Europe. Sterling, in which some 40 per cent. of the visible trade 
of the world is conducted, is in a quite different class from the 
predominantly national and internal currencies of the other 
European countries. Consequently the British Government is 
unwilling to accept any European payments scheme which would 
hinder operations in the sterling area as a whole. And it is pretty 
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certain that the suggested European Payments Union, which pro- 
vides in the end for payments in gold to meet the trading claims 
of European countries which accumulate large sterling balances 
would be such a disturbing factor. Consequently the British repre- 
sentatives have produced a scheme for achieving greater freedom 
of European payments while not making sterling completely con. 
vertible. All that is known at the moment is that this scheme is 
of great technical complexity and that, at first glance, the other 
European countries do not like it. The most that can be hoped is 
that they, and Mr. Hoffman, may be persuaded in due course that 
the British scheme is, if nothing more, an improvement on the 
present arrangements in Europe. 


The Answer to Violence 


There can be no real ground for challenging the Government's 
decision, announced by the Lord Chancellor, not to reintroduce 
corporal punishment after having abolished it in 1948. The case does 
not rest on ethical or psychological considerations. If flogging could 
be shown to be an effective deterrent it should be reintroduced 
without hesitation But the onus of proof is on those who want it 
reintroduced, and in spite of an impressive speech by Lord Oaksey, 
and of the respect due to the Lord Chief Justice’s well-known views, 
no clear justification for flogging was provided in the Lords’ debate 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. The Cadogan Committee pronounced 
against it in 1935, the Magistrates’ Association is against it, former 
Home Secretaries like Lord Samuel and Lord Templewood are 
against it, and figures produced by the Lord Chancellor dispel the 
idea that crimes of violence have been more numerous since the 
abolition of flogging than before. Against this is to be set the 
advocacy by the Judges in certain cases ; but even so the balance 
is heavily on one side. None the less, the situation is alarming, and 
if the answer is not flogging it must be something else. Long 
sentences may be partially effective, but no one can be content to 
leave it at that. Far more necessary is an increased certainty of 
detection and arrest. For that the police force must be largely and 
rapidly strengthened—a question mainly of better pay and better 
housing conditions. In this field false economy is a crime ; so is 
the refusal of local authorities to give priority to the police in the 
matter of housing ; if they want other people’s houses safe they must 
make that much sacrifice. The evil, of course, goes deep, right 
down into the homes. It is the result of absence of religion, absence 
of discipline and—by no means unimportant, as the Chief 
Magistrate pointed out on Tuesday—absence of playing-fields. 


Food Is What You Eat 


The election of a new Parliament and a change of heads at the 
Ministry of Food provide a suitable occasion for enquiring exactly 
what this Ministry is supposed to be doing. Unfortunately, much 
of the material for a proper enquiry is hidden from public gaze 
in the Ministry’s files; comparatively little is known about the 
stocks now held in this country, or about the expected shipments 
from abroad, or about the numerous bulk-buying arrangements in 
hand. Ten years’ experience has taught the public to accept the 
sudden bonus of half an ounce here and the sudden withdrawal of 
half an ounce there as unpredictable phenomena. But there is 
now an uneasy suspicion that the ration of food which we can buy 
is limited, not by the amount of rationed food available, but by 
the number of millions of pounds which the Treasury is prepared 
to pay in subsidies. If this suspicion is correct (and it has yet to 
be formally denied), the position is so ludicrous that it may force 
a complete revision of policy, not only as regards rationing, but 
also as regards the food subsidies. The principle of “ fair shares 
for all” means only that an adequate supply of basic foodstuffs 
must be made available to the lowest-paid families. Any surplus 
should be put on the market at its natural price, thus giving the 
shopper an opportunity to exercise the rare virtue of a selective 
choice. There is nothing in the text-books to show that the purchase 
of an extra pound of unsubsidised butter is inconsistent with the 
theory of a welfare State, any more than is the importation of 
pineapples or marrons glacés. Mr. Maurice Webb has promised 
to present a thorough survey of his Ministry's work, and he has 
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already shown signs of a humane understanding that food is 
rimarily what you eat, and only secondarily the raw material of 


departmental planning. 


A Symbol of Gratitude 


No single word can be needed to commend the National Thanks- 
giving Fund inaugurated by the Lord Mayor’s broadcast on 
Tuesday evening. The object makes its own irresistible appeal. 
The magnificent and moving generosity of the United States and 
the different States of the Commonwealth—both Governments 
and individuals—is beyond all adequate recognition. Nothing 
approaching an equal return is possible. But at least we can give 
our immeasurable gratitude a symbolic, a visibly symbolic and a 
permanently symbolic, form. Nothing could be more fitting than 
a project designed to make the ties between this country, the 
Commonwealth and the United States closer yet, and to do it by 
bringing to study in our midst some of those American and 
Commonwealth men and women in whose hands the future of their 
own countries will largely rest. If the scheme goes through—as 
it is unbelievable that it will not—Mecklenburgh Square, with all 
its Georgian memories, will begin a new and memorable chapter 
of history. London House, the home of Commonwealth men 
students, already occupies the south side of the square ; under the 
new scheme this will be paralleled on the north side by a residential 
hostel for women and married students from the Commonwealth 
and the United States. The east side, with the existing Georgian 
frontage retained, will serve the same purpose for men students 
from America. There will be a similar residential establishment in 
Scotland. Only one question arises. Is it desirable to segregate 
these oversea students so completely from their British fellows ? 
Would not an admixture of British students in the hostels be a gain ? 
The answer no doubt is, first that the principle of segregation of 
Dominion students is already established in the existing London 
House ; second that the Commonwealth itself covers far too large a 
variety of peoples to make the danger of any excessive homo- 
geneousness in the hostels illusory. And thirdly that the plan aims 
rightly at housing the maximum number of students from overseas. 
The £2,000,000 the Lord Mayor asks for should be raised without 


difficulty 


The G.P.’s Future 


Our contemporary, The Lancet, publishes this week a report of 
very considerable interest of an enquiry conducted by a young 
Australian doctor, Dr. J. S. Collings, at present a Research Fellow 
of Harvard, into the state of general medical practice in this country. 
When all allowances are made for the limited area of the enquiry the 
report, which runs to some thirty pages, remains a document which 
deserves the most careful study. Dr. Collings is not concerned with 
the working of the National Health Service Act as a whole, but 
rather with the present position of the general practitioner. Nothing 
could be more important than such an examination. The family 
doctor, familiar with the individual histories of his patients and 
genuinely concerned for their individual welfare, has been an 
invaluable institution in this country, and legislative or admini- 
strative changes that would tie his hands or circumscribe his work 
would be a public disaster. There is nothing in the National Health 
Service Act which necessarily has this effect, but Dr. Collings 
emphasises, what is fairly well realised already, the increasing 
tendency to create specialists of all kinds and refer to them, and 
the hospitals they are attached to, cases with which the family 
doctor has been accustomed to deal himself in the past, while at the 
same time G.P. is more and more pushed out of actual hospital 
work. Dr. Collings indeed goes so far as to say that “rural 
practice represents the last outpost of real family doctoring “ for 
the good reason that the rural doctor is further from hospitals 
than his urban colleague. His conclusions will be far from 
commanding universal assent, but the report will be as salutary 
reading for those predisposed against it as for those predisposed 
ia its favour. With general practice as a whole in a state of flux, 
nO sincere and competent criticism should be neglected. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ITH the estimates of the three services under discussion 

in the Commons and the debate on flogging in the Lords, 

Parliament this week left behind the tension of the first 
ten days. Return the tension must some day, but it can be regarded 
as banished until after the Budget. Thursday's debate on defence, 
now accepted as the indispensable overture to the discussion of the 
separate services, introduced the House of Commons to the new 
Minister of Defence, Mr. Shinwell, just as the debate on the Army 
estimates on Monday introduced it to the former Minister of Food, 
now appearing in his new rdle as successor to Cardwell, Haldane 
and Mr. Shinwell. The new Minister of Defence was hobbled to 
a brief which bore strong Alexandrine traces. He will probably 
be able to be himself next time. Mr. Churchill induced a serious 
mood in the House when he challenged thought about Germany's 
place in the Defence of Europe. Explaining that- he spoke for 
himself alone, he gave it as his opinion that the long European 
front cannot be defended without the active assistance of Germany. 
Mr. Attlee replied that this was irresponsible talk. But if Mr. 
Churchill ever seemed to be labouring under a sense of responsi- 
bility it was in these remarks. From Fulton onwards Labour 
Ministers and Members have so often charged him with being 
irresponsible that the epithet, which at one time amused him, now 
even fails to register in his consciousness. At least, that is how 
it appears to the observer. 

. * . * 


Mr. Strachey could not complain either on personal grounds or 
grounds of policy at his reception. The Opposition found nothing 
to quarrel at his analysis of the army’s problem as turning on 
nothing so much as adequate recruiting for the regulars. Nor, 
for that matter, did it question the wisdom of the changes in 
the structure of the Territorial Army in order to equip it to 
produce the required balanced reserve. On the personal side no 
Conservative seriously challenged his appointment to the War 
Office. A factious Opposition would hardly have been so fool- 
hardy. The only person to criticise it politically was the whimsical 
Left-winger, Mr. Emrys Hughes. That the man who had “ written 
so well on Socialist theory * should now be engaged recruiting an 
army to fight Communism was an amusing thought to Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Strachey laughed at his supposed ideological dilemma. As a 
voice of British Socialism, he pronounced it eminently fitting he 
should be engaged in recruiting for the cold war against the 
implacable enemies of British Socialism. 

+ * * * 


There was a call to the House of Lords on Tuesday with its 
debate on flogging and, one might add, its always pleasing idiosyn- 
cracies. Writing some twenty years ago, J. A. Spender said the 
debates in the Upper House were always admirable, but the atmo- 
sphere was that of a ducal mansion with the duke lying dead 
upstairs. Remarkably enough, the social dilution of recent years 
has not changed that atmosphere as much as might have been 
expected. The genius of the place is very stubborn. The flogging 
debate was discreet and muffled. Perhaps it will be for ever 
impossible to be strident or aggressive while the lordly orator must 
refer now to “the noble marquis,” now to “the right reverend 
prelate,” or again to “the noble viscount on the Woolsack.” Lord 
Jowitt settled the flogging issue out of hand. At the very outset 
he announced that the Government would not go back on abolition. 
The announcement was received with a wisp of a cheer. There 
was formidable support for the decision from two former Home 
Secretaries, one Conservative, one Liberal, Lord Templewood and 
Lord Samuel, and from the Archbishop of York. Lord Lloyd and 
Lord Oaksey led the first day's fight for a return to flogging. Lord 
Jowitt was at his best. He delicately dissociated himself from 
Mr. Chuter Ede’s belief that the pro-flogging people are sensa- 
tionalising present crimes of violence, and he equally delicately 
invited judges when passing sentence on violent criminals not to 
make remarks which, however unintentional, might appear to be 
H. B. 


interfering with the legislature. 
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A RETURN 


HERE has been no marked public reaction to the debates 
on defence which have occupied the House of Commons 
last week and this. No good reason for this appearance 

of indifference can be found unless it is assumed that it really 
was only an appearance and that seeming indifference masked 
real fear. These debates have been the first of their kind since 
the war to approach the harsh reality of a military situation in 
which the Western Powers are at a steadily increasing disadvan- 
tage. After five years, in which the British Parliament has been 
more concerned with the reduction of the forces from the high 
level of the last war than with preparedness for any major test 
in the future, the first sketchy attempts have been made to 
assess the practical consequences of the purely military menace 
from the East. So far these matters have not been given much 
more than a horrified glance. The most significant reaction 
to Mr. Churchill's carefully worded statement that “ the effective 
defence of the European frontiers cannot be achieved if the 
German contribution is excluded from the thoughts of those 
who are responsible” was a shocked protest from the Prime 
Minister, who pretty clearly indicated that at least one respon- 
sible person had managed to exclude this question from his 
thoughts so far. But the question of the German contribution 
is only one aspect of the European military situation, the serious- 
ness of which does not seem to have made much impression on 
the minds of Ministers, of Parliament, or of the public. 


The advantages possessed by the Russians in all conventional 
arms is surely big enough to be seen. Must the mention of 
their enormous forces be confined to those time-wasting 
sessions at Lake Success in which misguided Western represen- 
tatives meet the empty cry of “ Warmonger ” with the equally 
puerile retort of “ You're another”? Cannot those forces be 
regarded as facts, having a direct influence on Western armament 
policy, or is that still too much to ask nearly six years after a 
sickening and exhausting war ? If they cannot be regarded with 
realism, then it is probable that the lead the Russians have 
established will lengthen, until the West cannot catch up. The 
best estimate of the size of the Russian Air Force gives it 
25,000 first-line aircraft. A very large margin of error in this 
figure could be allowed, and it would still be the biggest air 
force in the world. The Red Army, as everybody knows, is 
larger than all the armies of the Western Powers put together, 
and enjoys the unique advantage of a single command. The 
most reliable authority accepts the Russians’ own figure of 250 
Soviet U-boats—a most formidable force, backed by all the 
power of German knowledge and research in this field. It is 
simply not reasonable to ignore the aggressive potentialities of 
these forces even if—and the point is by no means established 
—the original motive for building them up was not aggressive. 


Yet those potentialities have been so consistently ignored 
that it is necessary to probe very deeply into the causes of the 
lethargy—or at any rate the ineffectiveness—of the Western 
reaction. The days when admiration for the Russians’ perform- 
ance in the war smothered every suspicion as to their future 
policy have long been over. The inability to envisage, much 
less to prepare for, another war effort, which dominated every 
capital except Moscow at the end of 1945, is beginning to wear 
off. Even the implicit reliance on the American stock of atomic 
bombs—only Mr. Churchill had the lucidity and daring to make 
it explicit—has begun to wear thin since President Truman’s 
announcement of last September and the subsequent revelations 
ef the Fuchs case showed how far the Russians had gone towards 
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TO ARMS 


closing the gap. It is unsafe at all times to underestimate 
energy and ruthlessness of this order. In fact to discover just 
what has gone wrong with the Western attitude it is necessary 
to turn from the objective facts of Russian achievement, which 
are crude and brutal enough, to flaws in our own thinking, 
which may be more subtle. 

First, we have come to rely on a thesis which has guided 
American and British action in the past and has recently been 
re-stated by Mr. George Kennan, the U.S. State Department's 
most eminent authority on Russian affairs, in an article in the 
Reader's Digest. It is that the Russians have nothing to gain, 
and something to lose, from a war at this time. The theory 
worked in Greece, and it worked in the Berlin blockade, in both 
of which cases the Western Powers assumed, and assumed 
rightly, that the Russians would stop short of open armed inter- 
vention. It might work in many more cases, but the qualifying 
phrase “at this time” must never be forgotten. There may 
have been a natural tendency to forget it. If so it will become 
more and more necessary to remember it again as the Russian 
lead in arms production grows. 

Another confusion in Western thinking has very recently been 
revealed in the reaction to an important book, Modern Arms 
and Free Men, by Dr. Vannevar Bush, the distinguished 
American scientist who directed the undertaking, known for 
security reasons as the “ Manhattan District Project,” which 
produced the first atomic bomb. The two points to which 
Dr. Bush gives most prominence, and which have been most 
avidly seized upon by the public, are first that the possibilities 
of defence against atomic weapons have been greatly under- 
estimated, and second that the democratic process itself gives 
the Western Powers an advantage over totalitarian States which, 
in the scientific field as in others, it will be hard to wipe out. 
Now these arguments are bound to be popular, for they are 
precisely the kind of arguments that all men of good will want 
to hear. But nobody can be dogmatic about them. The 
people may be delivered from apocalyptic visions of doom, 
such as that recently propounded by Professor Einstein, but 
they should at the same time pay very careful attention to the 
qualifications which Dr. Bush attaches to his: own argument. 
“T am not much of a prophet,” he says. He is probably better 
than most ; but even if his arguments were taken to prove that 
the horrors of another war are less than they have been made 
out to be, they still could not remove the dangers and miseries 
of another arms race. And it is at this point that Western 
thinking gets something firm to hold on to. For the new arms 
race is already on. The Russians have established a long lead 
in it, and we have now to decide how great an effort we are 
willing to make in order to catch up. That is the immediate 
and practical issue. 


It was never really discussed during the Commons debates 
on the defence estimates. One speaker flatly asserted that we 
could not afford the defence effort we are already making, and 
nobody seems to have bothered to contradict him. What is 
more to the point, nobody pointed out that the term “ afford,” 
used in such a context, begged the whole question. If we are 
sufficiently convinced that we are going to be threatened with 
Russian armed force on an ever larger scale until we ultimately 
lose the power to stand on our own feet, then we may well 
decide that we can afford more for defence than the £780 million 
which will be required next year. If we hate the thought of 
this country becoming a Communist province sufficiently keenly 
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we may even decide to eat less food and wear worse clothes in 
order to prevent it.- It is true that every pound spent on defence 
will be spent with pain. But that is true already. Within the 
jimit of our production and the aid we receive from our friends, 
what we can afford is settled by our own will, and those who are 
most willing to accept Communist domination will be the least 
willing to afford anything at all for defence. For the time 
being a decision on new defence expenditure can only be put 
off until an examination of the effectiveness of the present effort 
has been completed. There must be a straightening out of the 
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knots into which the direction of American foreign policy is at 
present tying itself, a vast improvement in the organisation and 
effectiveness of defence within the Atlantic Pact, and the elimina- 
tion of the element of waste and inefficiency in our own defence 
arrangements. That will be something. The discovery that the 
Russian feelers on the subject of the peaceful co-existence of 
Communist and capitalist States were put out in the genuine 
hope of a settlement would be a great deal more—though it 
would be wildly optimistic to expect it. After that there is only 
the decision as to how much we can really afford for defence. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE exact date when the statue of Lord Oxford and. Asquith 

will be placed in the Members’ Lobby of the new House of 

Commons has not been fixed, but to know that it will at any 
rate be some time this year is highly satisfactory. There has, I 
suppose, been no greater Parliamentary figure in our time than Mr. 
Asquith—-to give him the name by which every House of Commons 
man of his generation will remember him. He was Prime Minister 
for eight years fertile in social reform and critical in the inter- 
national field. To him fell the task of initiating a new King, George V, 
in his constitutional duties, and of bringing him to the hard decision 
to create peers if necessary to secure the Parliament Act of 1911. 
Was he, or is Mr. Churchill, the last great master of the old-style 
Parliamentary oratory (there was nothing old-style about Mr. Lloyd 
George)? I think Mr. Asquith, with his massive, though never 
ponderous, periods, and that occasional classical quotation which no 
Minister is bold enough to venture on today in a House hostile to 
the least trace of pedantry, even when the trace is only imaginary. 
Lord Oxford and Asquith—no doubt it had to be. But it is as 
Mr. Asquith (Mr. A. to his colleagues) that the great Liberal Prime 
Minister will be remembered. Mr. Asquith died in 1928, his 
successor in 1945. Under the ten-years rule no question of a Parlia- 
mentary memorial to Mr. Lloyd George arises for five years yet. 

- * * * 


The retirement of Sir Alexander Cadogan from the post of British 
member of the United Nations Security Council brings to an end 
a distinguished diplomatic career and a most notable record of 
public service. Quiet, firm, invariably well-informed and saved by 
an ample supply of common sense from ever losing sight of realism, 
Alec Cadogan has shown himself something very near what an ideal 
British representative abroad should be. Some routine diplomats 
were inclined to be cynical about international experiments like the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. Alec Cadogan never 
was. It was his business to give them his best, and he always 
did. Apart from that, he did admirable work as Ambassador in 
China in the middle ‘thirties, and as Permanent Under-Secretary at 
the Foreign Office in the difficult years 1938-1946. What he thought 
of Downing Street diplomacy during the Munich period remains to 
be told; but it is a safe prediction that it never will be. Sir 
Alexander has abundantly earned rest if he wants it, but last time 
I saw him he was as fit and vigorous as he has ever been, and it 
is to be hoped that some way will be found still for the public interest 
to benefit by his sound judgement and the wide experience it is based 
on. As to the consequential changes that follow, the appointment of 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb to succeed Sir Alec at Lake Success was 
inevitable ; it could not be bettered. And to bring back Sir Pierson 
Dixon from Prague to the Foreign Office as a Deputy Under- 
Secretary is altogether wise. To keep a first-class man in Czecho- 
slovakia in present conditions is sheer waste. 

+ * * * 

Nothing could be more galling for the British motorist than to 
be told he can hope for no relaxation of the harsh restrictions 
imposed on him in the matter of petrol, while in every other 
European country petrol is completely unrationed, though no doubt 
more expensive than here. It is no use for the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, new or old, merely to say that petrol costs dollars. The 
question whether it need cost dollars at all is an open one. It can 


be argued convincingly that enough petrol to give motorists some- 
thing like adequate treatment can be obtained exclusively from 
Sterling sources; though I know there are counter-arguments to 
that. If the new Minister of Fuel and Power wants to earn general 
gratitude he will explore the question of sterling-source petrol to 
its depths. That motorists should get no better treatment in 1950 
—five years after the end of the war—than in 1949, and worse treat- 
ment than any other motorists in Europe, is in its way a minor 
outrage. Various compromises are, of course, possible To ration 
petrol financially might work unfairly. But to leave the present 
basic and supplementary allowances as they are and allow persons 
who had exhausted their coupon rights to buy petrol at higher 
prices would mean that relatively littke would be demanded, but 
that that little would go to persons who genuinely needed it. 
* . * * 

Does cup-tie fervour produce a form of hysteria 2? The question 
is worth considering seriously. Observe what took place in Liver- 
pool last Sunday. Tickets were being issued in advance for the 
semi-final between Everton and Liverpool next Saturday. There 
are good reasons, I suppose, for choosing Sunday for the operation. 
Anyhow, queues began to form at 6 o'clock the previous evening, 
and some of them were two miles long when the issue of tickets 
began on Sunday morning. Then there was a sudden rush for the 
turnstiles ; in the general mélée some 67 persons were injured in 
greater or less degree. That is merely incidental. But what does 
this passion to see a single match mean? It is true that Everton 
and Liverpool are Jocal rivals ; that no doubt counts for something. 
But there is not the smallest expectation that better football will be 
seen than if Everton were playing Burnley, or Liverpool Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers, in an ordinary League match. What is it that 
the spectator wants? Does he really know? What is the force 
that impels him? Or do cup-ties destroy mental balance ? 

* * * . 

There is an element of comedy in the application of Col. Morris, 
the recently elected Labour M.P. for Sheffield Neepsend, for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, in order to provide a safe seat for the unseated 
Sir Frank Soskice. Questioned as to the reason for his retirement, 
Col. Morris is said to have explained, “I have resigned from Par- 
liament because I want to lead a quiet life.” He wanted to get 
there : he stood ; he was elected ; he got there ; and he found that 
the atmosphere was not sedative and somnolent after all. No quiet 
life at Westminster ; what disillusionment. So Col. Morris, taking 
his seat on March 10th, discovers by March 20th that Parliament 


.is no place for him. But perhaps the real trouble was the sight of 


so many Tories. They have an anything but soporific effect. 
x * * * 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan seems to have endeavoured to talk sense to 
the Press about the Press last Tuesday, but at points the effort 
broke down. What, for example, is the point of asking, why should 
the public not know where the editor of a paper lives? Why 
indeed ? But what is to prevent ? I have just consulted Who's Who. 
The private address of the Editor of The Times is there. The private 
address of the Editor of the Daily Telegraph is there. The private 
address of the Editor of the Daily Express is there. The private 
address of the Editor of the Daily Herald is not. Perhaps Mr. Bevan 
could look into that JANUS. 
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Operation in a Gale 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 


HE kind of admiration that is normally felt for a ship’s 

doctor who performs a delicate operation while the ship is 

rolling and pitching its way through a howling Atlantic 
gale should not be withheld, it seems to me, from the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson. It is quite an operation 
that he is being called on to do, and it is quite a gale that is now 
blowing all around the State Department. The substantial difference 
between the respective positions of the ship’s doctor and Mr. 
Acheson, however, is that the gale that the ship’s doctor has to 
contend with is an Act of God. The* wind and waves that are 
battering the State Department are an act of the Republican Party, 
conducted under a set of political rules which—particularly in an 
election year—sometimes produce a feeling of sick revulsion in 
America’s best friends. 

There are many signs in Washington and Moscow that prepara- 
tions are being made for a fresh diplomatic probing of the deadlock 
that has produced the cold war. The signs seem not yet to be 
conclusive ; the enterprise could be called off. But there is a belief 
that for several weeks or months the resources of Western and 
Eastern diplomacy will be employed upon a slow and careful ex- 
ploration of the doctrine of Peaceful Co-existence—that is to say, 
of the notion that the Soviet Union and the free Western nations 
might create conditions in which both could contemplate with 
advantage a long period of living together (as Mr. Acheson has 
put it), “if not with mutual respect at least in reasonable security.” 

It is now apparent that during the last few weeks Mr. Stalin 
end his colleagues have been employing the peculiar sign-language 
of diplomacy to make it known that they would like a party to 
begin, and that they have in mind a big party—a Peaceful Co- 
existence party such as would seem by definition to admit of 
examination of a wide variety of East-West differences. With con- 
siderable skill and eloquence Mr. Acheson has replied in the same 
tanguage to the effect that, while the United States will not refuse 
an invitation to any promising party under respectable auspices, it 
is in no mood to encourage the triumph of hope over experience. 

This is a free interpretation of what Mr. Acheson said in his 
second speech in California. He did not make this speech until 
after the Russians had (a) passed through the censorship articles 
by the New York Times Moscow correspondent reporting an im- 
pending Soviet willingness to talk, and (+) spelled out the Peaceful 
Co-existence theme in a series of election addresses by Molotov, 
Malenkov, Voroshilov and Beria. To make it easier for the Kremlin 
to understand the American frame of mind (and no doubt also to 
provide a rough working-paper for the Western Allies, their states- 
men, diplomats and permanent officials), Mr. Acheson went to the 
trouble of providing a list of the subjects the United States would 
want to talk about at any Peaceful Co-existence party that might 
eventually be arranged. 

The list, enumerating points one to seven, is very comprehensive. 
It takes in the question of a unified free Germany “ under inter- 
national supervision,” the question of a workable agreement on 
atomic weapons and arms limitation, and the question of Soviet 
behaviour in the United Nations ; it ranges over the whole technique 
of Soviet imperialism and Cominform subversion. There is the 
possibility that it will turn out to be too comprehensive for the 
Kremlin, and that the Russian conception of the party will be 
sharply modified. “I see no evidence,” Mr. Acheson said, “ that 
the Soviet leaders will change their conduct until the progress of 
the free world convinces them that they cannot profit from a con- 
tinuation of these tensions.” Nor does anyone else here—not even 
those (and they do not seem to be in a majority) who are ready 
to breast the current tide of gloom, alarm and woe, and to wonder 
whether the emergence of the Peaceful Co-existence theme isn't an 
indication of the discovery by the Kremlin that it will take longer 
than expected to consolidate the satellite countries and China 
What will come out of all this, if anything at all, is known to 
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nobody. One of the few propositions that can be advanced without 
any grave fear of contradiction, however, is that a Secretary of 
State who is immersed in this difficult and nerve-wracking operation 
would derive a good deal of benefit from peace and quiet and from 
the steady political support that would give him a chance tapcon- 
centrate on the job. But there has been, and it looks as though 
there is to be, neither peace nor quiet for Mr. Acheson. He igs 
being harassed, provoked, attacked and insulted. In a little over 
a year, since his appointment to the high and exacting office he 
holds, he has shown himself (as it seems to many observers jn 
Washington who are not politicians) to be one of the most con- 
siderable Secretaries of State this country has ever had. Yet he 
is being treated by some members of Congress with less respect, in 
Mr. Walter Lippmann’s phrase, than would normally be extended 
to a convicted horse-thief. 

President Truman has given every indication that he has con- 
fidence and faith in Mr. Acheson, and the President's standards of 
loyalty seem to make it unlikely that he would ever willingly throw 
Mr. Acheson to the political wolves. Beyond that, beyond the 
devotion of those who work with him, beyond the unorganised and 
so far unmeasured support of Americans who feel in their bones 
that he is following a good and wise course, Mr. Acheson is on 
his own. There is no mystery why a number of the Democratic 
Party politicians, notable among them some of those who will have 
to stand for re-election in November this year, are not throwing 
themselves into the fight on his side. Alger Hiss, a former State 
Department official and a friend of Mr. Acheson's, has been con- 
victed of perjury ; that is to say, a jury at a second trial (the first 
jury having failed to agree) has believed the story of Whittaker 
Chambers, a reformed Communist spy, that Hiss at one period 
betrayed his country by giving secret State Department documents 
to an espionage organisation for transmission to Russia. 

After Hiss had been convicted, Mr. Acheson said publicly: “I 
do not intend to turn my back on Alger Hiss.” If it was not clear 
at the time, Mr. Acheson has certainly made it clear since that 
he was not either condoning perjury or challenging the verdict of a 
court. He was announging a personal decision based upon what 
he conceived to be the Christian duty of one man to a friend in 
deep trouble. But there is now abundant evidence to show that 
this distinction has not been drawn or perhaps even understood 
by a substantial segment of the voting public that reaches from 
the more worldly-wise east across the cities and small towns and 
prairies and mountains to the Pacific. It is reported that members 
of Congress are receiving angry letters and petitions in their mail. 
Resolutions demanding his resignation have been passed. 

And now a Republican Senator, Mr. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
has compelled the opening of a Congressional investigation into 
his charges that the State Department is employing numbers of 
“ pro-Communists ” or “ Leftists” or “bad security risks.” The 
implication is that this is the fault of Mr Acheson, and somehow 
it is contrived that a number of different things—including his 
refusal to embark upon an American rescue expedition to save 
Chiang Kai-shek and Formosa from the Communists—are rolled 
together and shaped into the vague and thoroughly outrageous 
allegation that the Secretary of State is not quite reliable on the 
subject of Communism. 

Mr. Acheson is about as clear-sighted, as pro-American and as 
anti-Communist as it is possible for one man to be. But Senator 
McCarthy has not finished the presentation of his charges against 
the State Department (as this article is written) ; and, though much 
of what he has said is demonstrably inaccurate, almost nobody in 
Washington is prepared, as things stand now, to predict who in 
the last analysis is going to come out on top of the investigation. 
“In this climate of opinion,” someone sagely observed, “ it just 
has to be shown that one of the cases is proved. Dozens of Senator 
McCarthy's charges could be disproved, but if one were proved— 
then what?” 

There is this to be said for being a ship’s doctor, operating in 
an Atlantic gale. It is unlikely that during a crucial phase of the 
operation anyone would want to come up behind him, slug him 
over the head, carry him out and replace him with a fresh doctor. 
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The Faithful Servant 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


(In her private sitting-room at Balmoral Castle (April, 1883) the 
Queen is going through her daily correspondence ; and, on this 
occasion, her favourite and most intimate Lady-in-Waiting, 
Lady Jane Churchiil, is the one in attendance. The Queen sits 
in a comfortable armchair, with a writing-table at her side ; but 
she is not using it. Lady Jane, having finished making notes 
on the pile of letters she has brought with her, now sits waiting 
for further instructions.) 

THe QUEEN: Any other letters ? 

Lapy JANE: Only the usual ones, Ma’am, with which there is no 
need that I should trouble your Majesty. Today’s begging letters 
are rather fewer than usual—only fifteen of them ; one of which, 
Ma'am, begins, “My dear Queen,” and ends, “ Yours very 
respectably.”” 

THe QUEEN: Dear, dear! If only I had the time to hear them 
all, how some of them would amuse me! 

LaDy JANE: They would, indeed, Ma’am. 

THE QUEEN: Still—it’s very gratifying to know that so many 
people do like to write to me about their troubles. I’m sorry that 
| have to disappoint them by not answering. But no; it wouldn't 
do! I should be inundated! Nothing more, then ? 

Lapy JANE: There is one letter, Ma’am, which perhaps I ought 
just to mention. A Mr. William MacGonagall sends a poem, which 
he has just had published in a local newspaper, and which he 
hopes your Majesty will be good enough to read. 

THe QUEEN: A poem? What about ? 

Laoy JANE: About the death of Mr. John Brown, your Majesty. 

THe QUEEN: I would like to hear it. 

LaDy JANE: I’m afraid, Ma’am, it is not a very good one. 

THe QUEEN: Never mind. On a subject that means so much to 
me—as he has written it, and has had the thought to send it, I 
would like to hear it. And as it is verse, which I sometimes don’t 
find it easy to understand, will you, please, read it rather slowly ? 

LaDy Jane: [ will Ma’am. (She starts reading.) 

“Alas! Good faithful John Brown—he is dead ; 
Who often did the heather tread, 
By the side of his most gracious Queen, 
Near by Balmoral Castle, and its pine-trees so green.” 

THe QUEEN: No, not very good. But, never mind, go on. 

LaDy JANE (continuing): 

“He now lies buried in Crathie Churchyard ; 
And Her Majesty had for him a great regard ; 
Because he was her faithful servant for many years ; 
And at his grave betimes, no doubt, she will shed tears.” 
THe QueEN (softly): I have—more than once. 
LaDy JANE: 
“He was a man of honesty and trust ; 
But his body now lies mouldering in the dust ; 
But such is the doom of all mankind, 
From the King to the beggar, and also the hind.” 
THe QUEEN: What does “hind” mean? Surely—not deer ? 


Lapy JANE: No. Ma’am. It’s the old word for peasant-folk. 
We don't use it now. 
THe QueeEN: Oh? Well, go on. 


LaDy JANE: 
“Tm sure Her Majesty will miss him now, 
As she wanders by the mountain’s brow, 
And among the bonnie Highland floral 
Near by the River Dee, and the Palace of Balmoral. 
Strength and courage he did not lack ; 
Many times he carried the Queen on his back, 
O’er little rivulets and waters wide, 
And the marshy grounds by the hillside.” 
THe QUEEN: Yes ; I remember well how often he did that for me! 
LaDy JANE: 
“Her Majesty, now, will feel a great loss, 
Because she has no one now to carry her across 
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The marshy grounds or the boggy moss ; 
Therefore the world to her will seem as dross.” 
(There is a pause.) 

THe QUEEN: Is that the end ? 

LaDy JANE: Yes, Ma’am. (Then, after a further pause.) 

THE QUEEN: Yes, it’s all quite true. Not very well expressed, 
perhaps, as you say; but I find it very touching that someone 
(unknown to me) should have written that. Not a single member 
of my own family has shown such sympathy and recognition of the 
loss that Brown’s death has been to me. And I wish that One, whom 
I won't name, could realise what a much greater comfort, in my 
loneliness, poor dear John Brown was to me, than He has ever 
been! ... Will you write to Mr.—— MacDougall, was that’ his 
name ? 

Lapy JANE: MacGonagall, Ma’am. 

THe QUEEN: To Mr. MacGonagall, and say: the Queen thanks 
him for the poem, which she has read, and which very truly expresses 
the loss she feels. 

Lapy JANE: I will, Ma’am. 

THe QUEEN: Yes, he was the only friend I had left whom I could 
trust to tell me the plain honest truth about things—some things 
which others didn’t want me to know. No one else would have 
dared—indeed, I could not have allowed anyone else to say to me 
the things that Ae did. Once, I remember, we were out walking 
together, high up on the hills ; it was a windy day, and my bonnet- 
strings came untied. And, having thick gloves on, I couldn't tie 
them for myself—not properly. So he came and tied them for 
me ; and as he did so, “ Woman,“ he said “ it’s a braw bonny face 
ye’ve got!” It was only John Brown who could have said to me 
a thing like that. Sometimes he even scolded me when he thought 
I needed it—as sometimes, I daresay, I did. But, of course, that 
was only when we were alone together: before others he was 
always most proper and respectful. . . . Well, thank you Jane for 
reading me the poem. It wasn’t a very good one; but you read 
it very nicely, getting over the faults of it, so that they didn’t matter. 
Don’t destroy it; put it away safely ; | may wish to hear it again 
some day... . My poor, good, faithful John Brown! How I shall 
miss him! And when I think how he caught his poor, dear death 
by going out on that bitter cold day to try to find out the truth 
for me about that silly story—which I don’t believe had any real 
truth in it at all! 

LaDy JANE: What story, Ma’am ? 

THe QUEEN: Why, that story that was in all the papers five 
weeks ago about Lady Florence Dixie having been set upon by 
two masked ruffians and stabbed—though it was only her clothes 
they stabbed, for she hadn’t a scratch on her. And she had a great 
big dog with her at the time. And what did the dog do? Nothing! 
Poor John Brown went to look at the place where it was supposed 
to have happened: the gap in the hedge, and the torn branches, and 
the trampled grass, and the men’s foot-marks. I had sent him to 
see—because it all sounded so puzzling. And when he came back 
to report to me, he was just as puzzled as I was, and said he 
could make no sense of it at all. And then I noticed that he was 
shivering with cold ; so I sent him straight off to bed—from which 
he never got up again; and a week later he was dead. So it was 
that silly woman’s story that killed him: I shall never forgive her— 
never! Though I have heard, since, that it was really just a practical 
joke—a trick played on her by her two brothers, which she chose 
to take seriously, and exaggerated so as to get herself talked about 
in the papers. And to think that (before I knew enough about it) 
I had actually sent her a message of sympathy end inquiry—for 
which, of course, she very properly wrote and thanked me. 

Lapy JANE: What a strange story, Ma’am. I knew nothing about 
it, except what was told in the papers. 

THe QueeN: Of which, I am sure now, very_little was true. And 
yet it’s because of that that my poor John Brown is dead. 

Lapy JANE: I’m sorry for you, Ma’am, so sorry! 

Tre QuEEN: I know you are, Jane. I can always rely on > ou? 
sympathy and kindness. Well, if that’s all the letters, now you 
can read to me. Have the papers come ? 


Lapby JANE: Yes, Ma’am. 
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THe QuEEN: Then read me the leading article in today’s Times. 


That generally tells one of something one ought to know about. 
(She waits while Lady Jane takes up The Times and opens it.) 
What is it about ? 

LaDy JANE: The new Bill for the compulsory muzzling of dogs, 
Ma’am. 

THe Queen: Oh, very well: read that ! Though I am sure there 
are plenty of people who need muzzling far more than dogs do, and 
much more dangerous in the things they are trying to do in politics. 
Oh, yes! and that reminds me. There was a letter in yesterday's 
Times from Lady—what’s her name ?—you know, advocating 
“Votes for Women.” Will you see that word is sent to the Lord 
Chamberlain that, if she applies to attend Court again, she is not 
to come. 1 won't have her! Women who have such silly ideas as 
that want whipping far more than dogs do! But now, before you 
begin reading, will you, please, ring for my sherry, which poor 
John Brown always used to bring to me himself—so punctually 
that I never had to ring for it. How every little thing reminds me 
of the loss of that good, faithful servant of mine! How I shall go 
on missing him! 

(in answer to Lady Jane's ringing of the bell a footman appears.) 

THe QUEEN: Bring in the sherry. Yes, Jane ; and now you may 
sit down and read to me all about the dogs. 


{All rights reserved. Copyright by Laurence Housman.] 


Christopher Fry 
By STEPHEN SPENDER 


URING the past twenty years we have seen a surprising 

revival of English gifts in arts which had seemed dead 

since Elizabethan times. The most astonishing of these 
is the ballet, the next music. It is encouraging that these are not 
just signalled by the emergence of a few remarkable creative artists, 
dancers, choreographers and composers. There are also revivals 
of an audience which brings as warm and intelligent an enthusiasm 
to the Sadler's Wells Ballet and to Benjamin Britten’s Spring 
Symphony as to a Test Match at Lord’s. If one sometimes suspects 
that there is something a little too cosy about all this, and reflects 
that after all the arts are not just cricket, all the same there has 
been a revival of the idea of the Englishman as someone who enjoys 
music and poetry and the dance as much as sport, which may 
compensate for the disappearance of the upper classes. 

Neither music nor dance is speech, and without a revival in 
language to equal that in these arts we cannot feel certain that 
we are living within genuine recovery. For speech is the most 
important vehicle of intellectual thought, and requires a co-operation 
of audience and artist far greater than dancing and music. But 
at least we can say that there is an audience ready to welcome 
almost any development of the imagination. The stage is certainly 
set for the poetic drama. From time to time experiments are made 
which encourage us to think that poetry is really about to take its 
place again upon the English stage. 

Apart from Mr. T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party, which we have 
not been allowed to see in London, the latest sign of promise has 
been the plays of Mr. Christopher Fry, The Lady's Not for Burning 
and Venus Observed.* Is Mr. Fry a promising poetic talent of 
the theatre, or does he—as some critics have said—simply use a 
verse form in order to provide a rather attractive kind of verbal 
fireworks ? 

Mr. Fry certainly has confidence in what he is doing in the 
theatre: and it is exactly the lack of this which has made the 
theatrical experiments of more gifted poets often seem so laborious. 
He creates a certain kind of effect, and he writes in an idiom. Let 
me first indicate his idiom, for it is really by this that his work 
stands or falls 


* These plays by Christopher Fry, as well as three others—A Phoenix 
too Frequent, Thor with Angels, and The Firstborn—are published by 
the Oxford University Press at 6s. each. 
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Rhythmically, it is extremely easy to write. 
You just go on making loose pentameters 
Which, as everyone knows, is easier than writing prose, 
Then occasionally you introduce a gleaming line 
Eloquent as light round the horizon 
Of hills which are a background for your puns, 
And an occasional internal rhyme 
This seems to me a fair example of Mr. Fry’s manner. It is not 
written here in a spirit of parody, but just to show that it is very 
easy. It took as long to compose as to write down. The first lines 
by Mr. Fry himself on which my eye falls, as I take up Venus 
Observed, seem to me no better and no worse :— 
“I can remember, when I was a kid, 
Being got out of bed and told I had to look 
At something in the sky. I kept on saying 
Oh yes, mum, isn’t it lovely, isn’t it lovely ? 
It was a comet or a zeppelin or something, 
But all I could see was the usual end 
Of the Crystal Palace.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Fry’s rhythm is relaxed, occasionally 
being tautened to produce the effect of a packed crystal line. On 
the stage the actors play it as though it were prose, spiced with 
a little of the prestige of poetry. The effect is far less dynamic 
than (say) Archer's translations of Ibsen’s poetic plays (but I have 
a considerable admiration for these). However, this loose idiom 
is a vehicle which carries various things, among them puns, and 
occasional poetic passages. Here is Mr Fry at his most poetic: — 

“Out there in the sparkling air, the sun and the rain 
Clash together like the cymbals clashing 
When David did his dance. I've an April blindness. 
You're hidden in a cloud of crimson catherine-wheels.” 

This (from The Lady's Not for Burning) is certainly effective, 
and suggests vividly the sense of coming in from the open air and 
sunlight into the dark. At the same time it is more like something 
brilliantly photographed than something authentically experienced. 
It remains at the level of impersonal, rather mechanically accurate 
observation. One does not feel the presence of a person observing 
this. Compare it with three lines from The Cocktail Party: — 

“ But, stretched on the table, 

You are a piece of furniture in a repair shop 

For those who surround you, the masked actors ; ” 
Immediately, without my even having to quote up to the point 
of what this is about, one is in the presence of something personal: 
the experience out of which this is said, not just the thing observed. 
Christopher Fry's imagery I can only describe as bloodless, despite 
the fact that he makes so much of being on familiar terms with 
death and violence. Probably this bloodlessness is shown most 
in the not infrequent obscene passages, and the strong language, 
which seems to be written with an eye on an audience of old 
ladies longing to be shocked: 

“You slawsy poodle, you tike, 
You crapulous puddering pipsqueak! .. . 
You dismal coprolite!” &c. ... 

(incidentally, “ slawsy”” is a ludicrous term of endearment though 
it is used here as a ludicrous insult). The lack of conviction in such 
passages is embarrassing, but, worse than this, it shows Mr. Fry's 
greatest weakness: his lack of a concrete grasp of words, as though 
words were roots or soil, and not just stage properties. 

His great virtue is a certain effervescent gaiety which carries 
the spectator along. Despite the lack of what I would call an 
“earthy ” sense of words (as though words were objects) this gaiety 
is verbal. It arises from a strong sense of what one can do with 
words, rather than of words themselves. Sentences are more 
important to Mr. Fry than any other reality, and it is the feeling 
of living within sentences which is his greatest virtue and perhaps 
his vision of truth: — 

“Tm sure 
There was blood in the gutter from somebody's head 
Or else it was the sunset in a puddle.” 
The joke here is not that the sunset in a puddle could really be 
confused with blood from a head, but that two different experiences, 
one fatal and one not, can be juxtaposed within words and treated 
as identical. However, it cannot be said that Mr. Fry has really 
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mastered the consequences of creating a ruthless interior world 
in which nothing matters except sentences which one can make 
up about outer events, so that death and love and crime and virtue 
are all a joking language. If he had done this he would be a 
serious writer; as it is he is a frivolous one, because he makes 
concessions in trying to be serious about things which it is his 
yirtue not to feel seriously about at all. The weakness of structure 
of his plays is not just a weakness of plot: it is that they move 
upon two moral planes, which he is incapable of bringing together. 
For example, in Venus Observed one plane is that on which it 
does not matter that the Duke has three mistresses of whom his 
son is to choose one as his mother, that everyone is completely 
indifferent whether or not the bailiff who robs him goes to prison, 
that he and his son are both in love with the bailiff's daughter, &c. 

There is a “ruthless rhymes” quality about all this which 
could be admirable. Unfortunately though, Mr. Ery does not 
have the courage of his own ruthlessness, and he becomes 
trifling through trying to make us take the triangular relationship 
between the Duke and his son and Perpetua seriously. When Anglo- 
Catholicism is thrown in, the effect becomes at moments painfully 
like that of a curate who swears and tells risqué stories. Mr. Fry 
does not create any kind of reality because he does not, like, say 
Ronald Firbank, make real his own passion for unreality. He 
compromises. He is in the difficult position of having achieved a 
considerable success without having decided in which direction his 
talent will lead him. The most encouraging thing for him may, 
after all, be the collapse of all attempt to make a structure out of 
the material of Venus Observed. For this makes one hope that 
he is talented and honest enough to realise that to construct a plot, 
he must decide what level of action is really significant to him. 


Reaching the Public 


By Dr. CHARLES HILL, M.P. 


UITE early in the General Election campaign I formed the 

impression—and almost every canvasser made the point 

that a high proportion of voters had made up their minds 

without waiting for the final burst of party propaganda. 

They declared their intentions simply, politely but quite firmly. 

This, of course, may have meant no more than that the Parlia- 

mentary propaganda of the parties had done its work. Anyway, 

the real task that remained was to make up the minds of the 
doubtfuls. 

I have no doubt of the virtues of the “ knocker.” To be called 
upon by a pleasant, and not too discursive, canvasser, is, of itself, 
sufficient to sway the votes of some. “ They took the trouble to 
call on me” expresses the reaction. Incidentally, it is rarely neces- 
sary for the canvasser to be equipped with a mass of statistical or 
other information. What is needed, above all, is a political attitude 
sincerely and obviously held. A good listener is a most effective 
canvasser. 

Of the value of the poster and the public meeting I am less 
certain. Standing as a joint Liberal and Conservative candidate I 
preferred locally-designed posters to the national issue. One of 
their aims was to identify the candidate and to remind the electorate 
of his surname. Alas, even at a General Election a number of 
voters were found not to know the names of the candidates—a 
discovery which brought its own particular brand of humiliation. 
It seemed, too, that the locally-prepared hand-written poster stood 
out from the hoardings in a way that the mass-produced article 
did not ; it seemed alive. 

The main usefulness of public meetings lies, I think, in kindling 
and strengthening the enthusiasm of supporters. I can never forget 
the melancholy remark of an unusually able Liberal candidate who 
failed seven times in succession, that, in each case, he had had well- 
attended and most enthusiastic meetings. I decided against an 
eve-of-the-poll meeting, believing that one’s supporters could be 
more usefully employed. Our closing meeting was held on the 
penultimate night, and it was decided, I believe rightly, that on 
this occasion the candidate alone should speak, leaving abundant 
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time for questions. At this meeting I spoke for rather more than 
an hour and answered forty-three questions. Even so, I suspect that 
the issue was already decided. 

The loud-speaker, I am convinced, should be used sparingly and 
concentrated on announcements of meetings to be held on the 
same day, and a repetition of the candidate’s name. No one is 
converted by a series of blasts. Of the broadcasting approach 
I have rather more experience, for this was the first ordinary elec- 
tion I have fought. The basis of broadcasting technique is ridicu- 
lously simple. There are no mysterious tricks to be learnt, and, 
although the microphone dislikes the high-pitched voice, there is 
little substance in the prevalent idea that one kind of voice is much 
more effective than another. 

The first draft of a broadcast should be dictated, not written. 
Only in this way can one be sure that when the script is read it 
will bear a reasonable resemblance of the spoken word. For 
most people the most difficult kind of script is the carefully 
prepared and repeatedly revised literary essay ; the easiest script 
to handle is the uncomplicated—and even ungrammatical—series 
of simple sentences, laced with those parentheses which are so 
characteristic of conversation and argument. 

The first dictation completed, the next step is to eliminate the 
wastage. Few people, apart from sub-editors, realise how easy 
it is to eliminate from a dictated script about twenty per cent. of 
its words without a loss of meaning or character. A second, though 
very obvious, point is that the ear cannot return to rehear a 
sentence. An important point needs to be made, and re-made, so 
as to leave no doubt in the listener’s mind. Thirdly—and most 
important—the number of points which it is sought to make should 
be relatively few. In my five-minute weekly broadcasts I sought, 
as a rule, to make no more than two or three points, sometimes 
only one. Fourthly, every broadcaster must decide for himself 
his natural pace. When I began some fifteen years ago I spoke too 
slowly. This did not matter in itself, but unfortunately, in my 
case, the slow speech meant over-emphasis. I tended to thunder 
away at every sentence, important or unimportant. Almost by 
accident I hit on the solution of increasing the pace. On the 
assumption that the broadcast contains relatively few tmportant 
points, this increase of pace enables one to lay emphasis in the 
important places, and, for the rest, to “throw away” the inter- 
mediate material. 

Fifthly, it is important that the broadcaster should use the 
simplest language which is natural to him. This qualification of 
the broadcaster’s natural style is important, for few things would 
be more inappropriate than a learned professor of philosophy 
inviting a fellow professor with whom he disagreed to “ chuck it.” 
As a Londoner, I tend to use the simpler terms of the Cockney ; 
the Lancastrian would rely on the magnificently expressive basic 
language of his own county. What is important is that there 
should be simplification, which does not amount to “ taking down 
the hair” for the particular broadcaster. 

Lastly, there is a point that it is not easy to put. The plain 
English of it is that the microphone is very sensitive to the 
insincere and the phoney. It gives away the broadcaster who ts 
using someone else’s material. It seems to detect the sentiment 
which is not genuinely felt, which is merely another way of saying 
that one should be one’s natural self. 

My political broadcast was my first experience of the kind. 
The danger, I felt, was that I might be overawed by the occasion, 
for I knew that I had to speak on politics as I would on potions. 
(Alliteration, alas, is the easiest of broadcasting tricks.) I made up 
my mind to follow the usual rules and to say what I honestly felt 
in the simplest language. I was not conscious of any particular 
trick of elocution, of any intention to raise the voice or to measure 
the pace. The main strain came from the fact that for years I 
have been accustomed to, and greatly prefer, the five-minute 
broadcast, and this one was timed to last eighteen and a-half. 

I suspect that broadcasting is the most effective of all the ways 
of reaching the public, though whether the sustained stream of 
nightly political broadcasting during a General Election can escape 
the tedium which would destroy it I am doubtful. 
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The Philosophy 


T is usually assumed that the traveller who prefers lonely places, 
the desert traveller so to say, is one who wishes to escape from 
his world and his fellows. The popular conception gives to 

his wanderings a touch of misanthropy. To him the gentle things 
of every day make no appeal; the intercourse of humanity—that 
fragile house of cards built with such delicate and assiduous labour 
through millenniums of time, threatened by every cataclysm, and 
which yet stands because of the mere fact that every card leans up 
against the others—this finite and infinite structure of civilisation 
is supposed to be the object of his aversion, the atmosphere from 
which he turns away. 

I should like to offer a far less negative interpretation of the 
longing which leads men out into the wastes. The Lord Byrons of 
this world, 

“ Tired of home, of wife, of children tired, 
The restless spirit is driven abroad to roam,” 

are rather bogus spirits more often than not. I have a suspicion 
that Lord Byron himself might easily have settled into a domesticated 
middle age if his fates had not cut the thread so soon. The 
discontented are the least capable of all people to live with them- 
selves for very long ; and the same goad which has driven them out 
into the wilderness will prick them home again. 

The true wanderer, whose travels are happiness, goes out not to 
shun, but to seek. Like the painter standing at his easel, he moves 
constantly to get his perspective right, and feels, though half a 
country may be spread out to a far horizon in his view, that he is 
too close to his picture and must get away now and then to look at 
it with an eye of distance. This necessity keeps him for ever on 
his feet. He touches and retouches the tones of his world as he sees 
them ; and it is to make the proportions more accurate that he travels 
away from them, to come back with a more seeing and a rested eye. 

It is, of course, absurd to think that one gets away from the world 
by moving into lonely places. All that happens is that one reaches 
a simplified world, with few personal attachments of one’s own. 
The human figure itself takes on immense majesty when you meet it 
solitary in a landscape that scarcely speaks of humanity at all— 
where no fields, no walls, no hedges, no milestones, telegraph poles 
and unnaturally straight lines of road make the single human being 
seem less important by adding continuity to the image of humanity 
asa whole. Ruins go well with deserts for this reason ; the human 
continuity is visibly broken by them, and the rare human figures 
you may meet among them stand doubly isolated in space and time. 
Even without ruins or deserts, the sea or the mountains can create 
the same impression, of dignity and gallantry, round the fisherman's 
boat aslant in the trough of the waves, or the shepherd with his 
flock, alone on pastoral edges where the high rocks come down. 
The smallness and the weakness of the human creature is there 
made unmistakably apparent, and yet at the same time you feel 
in yourself the elation of victory, the knowledge that the solitary 
puny being is the master of his immense horizon; and if you 
yourself are sharing the life of solitude and hardship, you feel that 
you too have a part in the victory which you see. 

This is a true feeling, presenting humanity as it is, amid the 
antiquity, the size and grandeur of earth. It is worth a long hard 
journey to attain it, for it is scarcely to be found in towns or easy 
places, where men triumph so habitually one over the other that 
their more cosmic victories are difficult to distinguish. For every 
victory of man over man has in itself a taste of defeat, a flavour 
of death; there is no essential difference between the various 
human groups, creatures whose bones and brains and members are 
the same ; and every damage we do there is a form of mutilation, 
as if the fingers of the left hand were to be cut off by the right ; 
there is no pleasure in it, nor any deep sense of achievement or 
of peace. 

We like the country, and even more so the comparatively 
desert places, because there we can take pleasure in watching 
with far less interruption the progress and the triumphs of mankind. 
The countryman is not, I] imagine, nobler than his fellows, nor is 
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the sympathy that we, travellers in Arabia, feel for the rough 
bedouin a result of any marked superiority of theirs over other 
men. Their violence, their crimes against their own kind and 
therefore against themselves, are, if anything, greater than the 
average that our civilisation allows ; and yet we are happy because 
we can see behind these crimes a background of real and vast 
achievement, the primitive vanquished background of earth. The 
courtesy of the desert Arab who stands in his poor tent to receive 
the stranger is not greater necessarily than that of the diplomat at 
the head of his staircase ; yet a difference is made by the darkness 
of the surrounding hills, by the stony hardness of their paths, by 
the scarcity of food and water. Even the smallest crumb of grace 
or virtue is a triumph when the whole darkness of earth and time 
lies around it ; and we are constantly comforted even for the worst 
crimes in those lands of treachery and murder by the sight of a 
victory immeasurably greater than these defeats, wrested by the 
whole of humanity out of the “ fell clutch of circumstance.” 

This is, I believe, the obscure reason which has lured not only 
explorers, but hermits, saints and philosophers into their solitudes, 
They are not anxious to leave the paths of their fellows, but they 
do seek out the less frequented stretches, where—free from obstruc- 
tions—they can comfort themselves with the certainty that the 
path does go uphill and not down. It is, of course, not impossible 
to make sure of the same fact in other surroundings. More dis- 
crimination and more imagination are required, and also a mind 
less sensitive, less alert to the impact of what surrounds it, so that 
it may keep the essential truth in sight through all the contra- 
dictions of times and men. Socrates loved the market-place, and 
his sense of proportion was not impaired ; but perhaps he is not 
a fair example, for the light of Attica is a very clear light and 
preferable to most deserts even now. The artist, too, if he is 
sufficiently in earnest, can follow his vision in a crowd, and is made 
happy perpetually by the victory of the human spirit, in which he 
has the delight of taking an active part; and. of the scientist, 
pursuing knowledge for its own sake, the same may be said. But 
to most even of these, and to many of lesser calibre, it is a help 
and a rest to get away for a while to where the pattern of mankind 
is traced in less complicated lines, so that background and direction 
show clearly beyond the tangle of our self-inflicted sorrows. 


I have often noticed that the eyes of sailors and hillmen are free 
and quiet. Countrymen, too, when they walk among their fields, 
and women who surround themselves with love in their homes and 
think rather little of what lies beyond, old men contented with the 
end of their journey, and painters, carpenters and all makers, when 
happy in their jobs—these and many others, men and women who 
have found their true vocations, share the same atmosphere of 
certainty and peace. I have noticed, too, that the business of these 
people is never such that it makes them consciously share in the 
wounding of their fellows, whether through rivalries, or vanities, 
greed or envy; not only are they free of such impulses in them- 
selves, but the happiness of their condition is such that they are 
largely exempted from watching this strife in others, either through 
the solitude of their lives or through the absorbing interest of what 
they care for. For it is to be hoped, and I think believed, that 
the worried look visible on so many city faces is more due to the 
constant witnessing than to the constant infliction of pain—though 
both must take their share in a competitive life. Those who are 
so happily free from this affliction have no need to travel; they 
can sit quietly and continue to be philosophers at home. 


To the rest of us the roads lie open and lead to a true and 
happy panorama of our world. We will avoid mere sight-seeing 
and the rush of trains, or cars, or liners, where the suicidal ten- 
dencies of mankind are just as visible as in a street of bankers; 
and will confine ourselves to two sorts of landscape, each of which 
can give us what we need by different means. We may go to some 
quiet land, not over-populated, where there is enough natural 
prosperity for contentment, enough leisure for beauty, enough 
poverty for kindness, and enough labour for health--some mountain 
land like the Dolomites, where the harvests are sufficient to feed 
the villages, and the families go in summer to cut their hay and 
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live in their wooden chalets high up amid their pastures in the 
sun. Here one need not search to pick out one man in many 
hundred with the look of contentment in his eyes ; one meets it, 
clear as the current of the mountain streams, in the glance of 
almost every passer-by ; and that is the human comfort of the hills. 

Or one may go to the wilderness where there is no consolation 
of human peace, but where the magnitude of Nature is so apparent, 
the reality of her obstacles so visible, that the smallness of our 
achievements matters no longer. The fierce and tiny tribes can 
tear and lacerate each other ; we see that this is a mere incident 
in the colossal triumph achieved by man in his mere existence, with 
whatever small measure of order, courtesy and goodness he has 
managed to collect And we are comforted because we know in 
our hearts that the city and the desert background are the same, 
and the noise of our machines is not much louder than the tribal 
battle-cry, and is just as temporary against our tremendous back- 
ground in space and time. 


Life’s Little Museries 


By Professor D. W. BROGAN 


AM no devotee of the simple life; modern comfort is good 

enough for me, and I am, as the Americans say, a sucker 

for gadgets. It is perhaps a kind of déception d’amour that 
makes me resent the too frequent imperfections of the useful aids 
to ease given us by modern technology. There is the telephone, 
often so useful for phoning other people, occasionally useful for 
being phoned on. Yet I am more and more being driven to a 
permanent hostility to the device. I swear when I hear the bell 
ring ; I use it reluctantly and hold several world-records for brevity 
in telephone conversation. Indeed no man, I feel, can converse on 
the telephone. He can listen; he can mutter a few brief remarks, 
and that is all. But women can talk and do. Look at the boxes 
in Piccadilly Circus Underground or in any other station. There 
are the women talking, cheerfully, fluently; there are the men 
listening—and, as the cartoonists like to point out, lined-up outside 
the boxes with male occupants, in the reasonable calculation that 
they will not be occupied a moment longer than is necessary. 
Putting public phone boxes in “ washrooms,” where the sexes are 
already segregated, would save both time and temper. 

It would probably not save mine, for I now dislike even a good 
telephone service, even if completely at my command. If all goes 
well, forty-eight hours from now, I shall be in New York learning 
again the art of being understood on the American telephone. 
Being understood, for, by some phonetic defect, I can neither under- 
stand nor be understood in the first few days in America, and have 
to use interpreters. But the mechanical perfection of the American 
phone is there. If I want Stillwell 4-8900 (an unlikely contingency), 
I can get it at once. There is none of that ambiguous silence which 
follows phoning here only too often and still oftener in Paris. Nor 
does the office at the other end ask “Who?” or “What?” or 
“Who are you?” as so often is done here. 

And it is not only a matter of phoning from one part of New 
York to another, but of phoning all over the United States. It is 
uncanny ; it is wonderful ; I can perfectly well do without it. For 
an efficient phone service is often a trap. It keeps people from 
writing letters or postcards, and thus convinces them that they 
have carried out a commission when they have just put a phone 
call through and “left a message.” And it permits intrusion of 
themes and persons from whom you have good if temporary 
reason to wish to be free. If they phone you, you must answer. 
How unavailing is the sudden attempt to disguise the voice, the 
use of the extension to overhear the efforts of husband or wife to 
protect the privacy of the other by polite mendacity. In America 
you might as well give in. 

Another mechanical device that is useful, indeed to me indispens- 
able, is the typewriter, but how defective even the best are! I 
have owned makes of all the well-known firms and, compared with 
many of my colleagues, am a master of the mechanics of the art. 
How many ribbons have I put in or taken out, margins have I 
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adjusted, ingenious little gadgets explained and demonstrated | It 
gratifies me to do this, especially for the benefit of persons much 
more mechanically-minded than Iam. But there is no good system 
of putting in ribbons, and I have the heretical view that nearly all 
the alleged improvements have merely cluttered up the machines 
with no real gain in ease. I am quite willing to use my fingers to 
push things around, and think, with nostalgia, of the fine simple 
machines they made in the brave days of Calvin Coolidge. 

Then there are fountain pens. Of these I am, for obvious reasons, 
an even more inveterate collector than of typewriters. (a) They cost 
less ; (b) all the mechanical talents which I display in shaking type- 
writers into submission leave me when writing. Yet I keep on 
hoping that, by buying more pens, using new ink substitutes, 
altering the kind of point or the colour or the amount of gold on 
the barrel, I shall learn to write. And, again, I don’t find that the 
new magical pens have done much to improve on the old ones—~ 
and when they go wrong, they go wrong in a big way. As for the 
ball pens! I was shown one on the ‘ Queen Mary’ in 1945 as the 
latest novelty out of South America; it had been given to the 
proud owner by no less a person than J. Edgar Hoover of the “G” 
men. Well, there are plenty of ball pens now. I always have three 
or four, cheap and dear, and I buy all the new ones, but as with 
pens and mechanical pencils, the final perfection is to seek. But 
to do the pencils justice they don’t seem to have altered much since 
I first tried to conceal my incurable illiteracy by the aid of 
mechanical science. 

It is not mechanical defects only that make correspondence a 
nightmare. There is the maddening American and French habit of 
putting the address of the sender on the envelope but not on the 
letter. I used to think this was a covert rebuke to the presumed 
inefficiency of the American and French post-offices, and that we 
were above such things. Perhaps we were, perhaps we are, but 
at least we do put the address on the letter. I am much exposed to 
letters from France and America. I tear up the envelopes, possibly 
save the stamps, get round sooner or later to answering the 
enclosures—to find no address. 


With fellow countrymen the problem takes the form of the totally 
unintelligible signature. This doesn’t matter if you know the 
sender, but if he is a stranger you are helpless. I was once asked to 
address an undergraduate society in the other place. I was for once 
willing to go with a minimum of groaning. But who had invited 
me? I called on colleagues who can read mediaeval charters, 
eighteenth-century court-hand, Greek palimpsests at sight. No 
good ; the signature baffled them all. Nor am I anxious to imply 
that such use of secret signatures is confined to Oxford. This term 
I got members of a class { was giving in Cambridge to put down 
their names. I was able, not easily, to read one in three. 

Then there are the miseries of travelling. I am a very bad 
traveller. There can be few who have, on two successive trips, 
(a) dropped a transatlantic airline ticket; (b) given up the wrong 
return half of a London-New York ticket. My fumbling for tickets, 
passports, money, has been the cause of well-concealed sympathy 
on the part of my female travelling companions. Yet compared 
with some travellers, how much am I a Phileas Fogg! Here 
middle-aged and elderly ladies contribute to friction. To stand ina 
queue behind a female voyager with two minutes to get a ticket ; 
to see her put down her luggage, fumble with her gloves, get out 
money, express surprise at the price asked, get change, get a ticket 
at last, resume her hand-bag, her gloves and then move on, is to 
strain even my patience. There was a famous actor-manager who 
specialised in drawing-room and bedroom comedies which forced 
him to change his clothes frequently. He once told a friend that 
he had acquired extraordinary speed in changing his clothes; the 
only art he had never mastered was changing the braces. “Why 
not have two pairs?” asked the friend. “I’ve been thirty years 
on the stage and never thought of that.” Well, there is no law that 
forces women to wait till they have got to the actual screen that 
lies between them and the ticket-seller to begin fumbling with their 
gloves, &c. They could arrive with the money in their hands. 

Still worse is the situation which happens here, but far more oftea 
in America, when you, with a very straightforward ticket-buying 
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proposition to put to the clerk, find yourself behind a traveller with 
the most complicated needs. But this is nothing to the agonies of 
getting attention at an American aireterminal. For the clerks are 
always on the phone making reservations for people travelling to 
San Antonio via Moose Jaw, and have no time for simple persons 
like myself who merely want to pick up a ticket ordered, paid for 
and all set. I remember spending two or three hours that way in San 
Francisco. Fortunately, there is an excellent hostelry across the 
street, so with Coca Cola and the newspapers I passed the time, till 
one of the female hired helps was free enough to hand me an 
envelope containing my ticket, &c. Let us hope that all that is 
changed by now—and that I can remember where I put my ticket 
and my new passport. I have already found the old one, now alas 
of purely historical interest. The new one is doubtless in a safe 
place, if I only knew what safe place. 


Deadalive 


My inward world is strangely still ; 
It seems the wintry fog without 
Into one’s very wits may steal 
And shut light, joy and fancy out. 


Not a mouse stirring ; not a glim 

Of that lost microcosm! Why, 

A child with his toy panoram 
Is better off than I! 


Yes, and some dolt’s mislaid the map! 
Life has forsaken this poor mind ; 
Ev’n Memory has shut up shop, 
And then pulled down the blind. . .. 
Alas, through all Man's centuries 
No wizard yet has forged the key 
To unlock at will the cell where lies 
The mage of dream, called Fantasy! 
Worse ; even with one’s heart for bait, 
The soul may stagnant stay, and numb ; 
Love may stand weeping at the gate, 

And yet refuse a crumb. 

WALTER DE LA Mare. 


Comedians Old and New 


By LIONEL HALE 


“ H, the clowns that I have seen in my time!” says 
Simon the Tanner in Middleton's The Mayor of 
Quinborough ; and the words are full of affectionate 

reminiscence—that warm affection, that rosy memory which we 


reserve for the clowns, the drolls, the funny men. And now already 
in 1950 we have lost Harry Lauder, long retired, and Sid Field, 
who died (as it were) in his grease-paint. It is too much. I tremble 
each morning when I open the newspaper lest some other flame of 
laughter has been quenched. 

The death of a comedian, more than the death of anv other 
public figure, eclipses our gaiety. It is not only that we associate 
him in our memory with bright lights, and a warm audience, and 
a cigar after a good dinner. It is because, while with a tragic actor 
the idea of death is never very far distant, death has nothing to do 
with the well-spring of life that bubbles up in the throat of a funny 
man. The death of a tragedian may be a fitting climax to his nightly 
deaths as Hamlet or Othello or Richard III. His death may be 
all right ; but the death of a comedian is all wrong. He is compact 
of life ; it seems as if the veins on his forehead may burst with it. 
A life of poverty, perhaps, or of drunkenness—thus clowns love to 
portray the world: a low life, but life greater than life-size. How 
is it possible that Harry Tate is no longer fishing, with mouth- 
filling objurgations all ready for that contemptuous explosion which 
shakes his wattles ? How is it possible that Will Hay is no longer 
enduring—with so tolerant an air of frustration!—the slings and 
paper arrows of his outrageous form? As for the one and only 
Wilkie—thou wast not born for death, immortal Bard ! 

They told me, Harry Lauder, they told me you were dead ; and 
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I beg leave, sub specie aeternitatis, to disbelieve them. | put no 
credit in the death of comedians ; their raddled faces, the rags and 
tatters of their clothes, their revolving eyes, are still as clear to 
memory as they ever were across the footlights. “Still are thy 
pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake.” Well, perhaps not quite 
nightingales. Corn-crakes, bull-frogs, gibbering bats. .. . 

I do not know how far it is true that your comedian will fal] 
short of the heights if he lacks a personal pathos. Sid Field, it js 
acknowledged, was the first new comedian of his day. Some claimed 
to see in him this same power of pathos. It escaped me. What 
pathos was there in his Slasher Green, the wide boy of the barrows, 
or in his golf novice, or in that cinema organist of his with the 
pomaded hair and the faulty footwork on the pedals? Field was 
a new comedian, sui generis. He was an actor. He presented not one 
character (as did most, and do) but a portfolio of sketches. What 
personal pathos had Lauder? Does Mr. Max Miller, assaulting 
your sensibilities with that calculated indelicacy of utterance and 
that sly eye cocked at the gallery, touch your heart? No. rather 
there is something in these men “ which I would fain call master . . . 
Authority.” It is this authority that seizes hold of life and wrings 
richness out of it, even (or especially) out of life at its poorest. It 
is an authority that lingers on, even when its owner is pretending, 
through the mere accident of dying, to be dead. 

This rule about pathos is not, therefore, universal ; though it is, to 
be sure, widely applicable. The only complaint I have had against 
my parents is that I was born too early to miss seeing two American 
comiedians called Abbott and Costello, and too late to see Dan 
Leno. I have to content myself with cold print about Dan Leno, 
and with photographs of that noble eye in its arched socket, that 
mouth which even in photographs seems ready to quiver like a 
child’s. I never see Leno’s picture without thinking of Charles Lamb, 
Leno surely must have been one of those who bestraddled the 
comic and the tragic ; and the most tragico-comico story I know 
was told me of Leno by Henry Ainley. Leno became deranged ; he 
sank into a silent melancholy ; at last it was necessary to send him 
to an asylum. A doctor accompanied him. In the train, in the 
station cab, he was silent. He seemed to understand nothing. Only 
when he came into the hall of the asylum (said Ainley, and you may 
imagine the tone in Ainley’s golden voice) and raised his eyes 
to the clock, did he speak. “Is that clock right?” he asked. 
“Yes, quite right,” said the doctor soothingly. Dan Leno looked 
at him, and said with a terrible gentleness: “ Then why is it here?” 

Oh, to have seen Dan Leno! Yet you can recapture something 
of such men in the descriptions of those they inspired, and E. V. 
Lucas wrote of him finely: 

“That was, perhaps, Dan Leno’s greatest triumph, that the 
grimy, sordid material of the music-hall low comedian... 
in his refining hands became radiant, joyous, a legitimate source 
of mirth. In its nakedness it was still drunkenness, quarrel- 
someness, petty poverty; still hunger, even crime; but such 
was the native cleanness of this little, eager, sympathetic 
observer and reader of life, such was his gift of showing the 
comic, the unexpected, side that it emerged the most suitable, 
the gayest joke. He might be said to have been a crucible 
that transmuted mud to gold.” 

You could surely write that, word for word, of another genius, 
the creator of the only comic figure that possesses in celluloid the 
instant, sympathetic appeal of the clown in the living theatre. You 
could write it of Charles Chaplin. I decline to believe that, in his 
early days in London, something of Dan Leno's spirit did not seep 
itself into little Charlie Chaplin’s bones. How fortune and 
coincidence conspired to the making of this genius! He took to 
America with him the technique of the English music-hall, and 
the tradition of the wistfully down-at-heel. On the spur of the 
moment he found, in the property-room of the ramshackle film 
studio, a battered bowler, a cane. ... The stars of the morning 
sang together as all fell into its appointed order ; the time and the 
place and the loved one had come together. 

It seems hard on the tragedians that they cannot command the 
love we lavish on the comedians ; but it appears to be untrue that 
we needs must love the highest when we see it. You may venerate 
a Salvini or a Forbes-Robertson ; but you do not dare to love him. 
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He is to you as Hamlet to Ophelia—*“a prince cut of thy star.” 
Whereas comedians are very much of our star; we even inhabit 
the same part of the same planet, eat kippers, have mothers-in-law, 
make fools of ourselves, are astonished and utterly cast down, come 
up smiling... . In Mr. Leslie Henson we see the gorgeous parody 
of our own frog-like goggling at fate. In Mr. Richard Hearne we 
adore an indiarubber resilience to which we ourselves secretly 
aspire. The Bascombs and the Berries are—I repeat “ are,” for 1 will 
have no past tenses about comedians—ourselves at our most vinous 
pitch of self-confidence. The comedians are, like ourselves, earthy. 

They admit—they frankly glory in—the fact that we have bodies, 
and that bodies have natural functions. “The soul, doubtless, is 
jmmortal ” ; but there is some dubiety still about that “ doubtless.” 
The body is indisputable, and its conflict with the aspirations of the 
problematic soul is the comedian’s joy. It is no mere coincidence 
that we like to describe Mr. Henson as looking like a frog or a 
fish ; that we compare the partnership of Alfred Drayton and Mr. 
Robertson Hare to the alliance between an exasperated prawn and 
a shrinking shrimp ; or that Mr. Groucho Marx’s lope recalls to us 
the prowl of a jackal. These similes from nature come easily ; for 
the comedians know that man is only the paragon of animals. 
I do not say that, refreshing themselves with bottled stout and 
sandwiches between performances in Portsmouth or Liverpool or 
Llandudno, all comedians consciously formulate this philosophy. 
It is rather, with them, a tribal memory. 

Our laughter at them, in fact, has in it a great deal of love for 
our fellow men. And shall we not be grateful to them for 
provoking it ? 


The Game of Legs 


T is only comparatively late in life that people of my generation 
begin to realise how deeply our parents were indebted to the 
Red Indians. These luckless but colourful and impressive 

aborigines exerted upon juvenile readers of The Last of the 
Mohicans, Shod with Silence and similar works an influence which, 
though it can hardly be compared with that of Dick Barton on our 
counterparts today, was nevertheless considerable. Even the bad 
tribes—and I seem to remember the Hurons as a particularly anti- 
social lot—had in their maleficence some of the smooth and potent 
fascination of Dr. Fu Manchu and Dr. Nikola; and braves like 
the sagacious Chingachgook, who lingers nebulously in the memory 
as a cross between Umslopagaas and the Admirable Crichton, but 
who, I suppose, would strike one as a bit of a quisling today, were 
in their austere way not only admirable but admired. 

From a parental (or a gubernatrictatorial) point of view the great 
advantage of the Red Indians was the way they treated their young ; 
not the lowest age-groups—though we would willingly have swopped 
our vociferous and over-dressed baby sister for a mute, compact and 
wooden-faced papoose—but the boys. (It was one of the attractions 
of tribal life that there never seemed to be any girls. Stoicism, 
endurance, the refusal to betray any outward signs of pain, fatigue, 
hunger, thirst or (though I do not think this ever actually cropped 
up) ennui, and an unbroken silence in the presence of their elders 
were the salient characteristics of the juvenile Redskin ; and though 
we often transgressed this code we seldom did so without seeing in 
imagination a blackball wink in the firelight as it dropped from 
the fingers of a Sioux or a Cherokee into a ballot-box of birchbark. 
We might have been mere Palefaces; but we entertained a vague 
resolve to prove ourselves as good as the Redskins, who had a 
wounding way of referring to people like us as “ lily-livered.” 

Nothing, however, is—or, to be dead accurate, comparatively few 
things are—further from my intentions than to write about Red 
Indians. The subject on which I had meant to dilate is the child 
as a traveller; and in particular what a bad traveller the British 
child tends to be, or rather how few chances it is given of being 
& good one. Nobody who has shared even the largest liner with 
even the smallest number of American children would maintain 
that the British child is at the bottom of the poll ; but nobody, on 
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the other hand, who has watched a primitive family on the move 
or travelled with them would pretend that the British child is 
anything like as good a traveller as their children are. This is not 
in the least surprising. Being fond of children, and living in a 
small country well served by communications, we can afford to 
bring our offspring up to regard every journey, if not as a treat, 
as an event, a sort of free-for-all undertaking in which the child 
has no more responsibilities than it has on a visit to the Zoo. The 
result of all this is that few of us, though we all try to train our 
children to eat in the right way, sleep at the right time and do up 
their own bootlaces, give them any comparable instruction in the 
routine of travelling. An Edwardian prima donna, setting out to 
captivate the crowned heads of Europe, travelled hardly less light 
than does a British papoose consigned to the seaside, with its “B 
échelon ” of prams and picnic baskets and buckets and large indis- 
pensable teddy-bears ; and though its administrative tail gets shorter 
as it grows up it continues to be twisted, when on the move. as a 
potential liability. With anxious but uncomplaining fatalism the 
grown-ups-accept the’ probability that it will be lost, scared, sick, 
hungry, tired or bored; that it will fall overboard or out of the 
window ; that it will be little short of a miracle if it reaches its 
destination with its physical, moral and intellectual well-being 
unimpaired. 

In the end, of course, everything generally turns out for the best ; 
but of the factors which militate against the child being a good 
traveller perhaps the most prevalent and the most powerful is bore- 
dom. Whatever the method of transport, there comes a time when 
merely looking out of the window is not enough ; and to those who 
in the months to come find themselves motoring relatively long 
distances with one or more small passengers I strongly recommend 
the game of legs. This game (the secret of which I had, as far as 
I can remember, from a dying sepoy) is based on the number of legs 
in inn-signs ; each leg counts one, but royal legs are two and noble 
legs one and a half. Theoretically there can be any number of 
players, but scoring becomes rather complicated when there are 
more than three, and the game is most easily explained by assuming 
that there are two players: you and your nephew Algernon. 

You are both sitting in the front seat of your car and you toss 
up to decide who bats first. The batsman stays in until he scores— 
until that is, you pass a pub whose name has legs in it. If, for 
instance, Algernon has beginner’s luck and gets ‘ The George and 
Dragon,’ he scores ten—two for St. George, four for his horse and 
four for the dragon. ‘The Green Man‘ would only have brought 
him in two, the ‘ Marquis of Granby’ three, and the ‘ King’s Arms’ 
four. ‘The White Hart’ would have been four and the ‘ Dog and 
Duck’ six. You have to lay down in advance a flat rate for 
“ collectives” like the ‘Fox and Hounds’ and the ‘Coach and 
Horses’; sixteen is a reasonable sort of figure. 

Algernon having scored, you yourself bat untii some more legs 
are sighted ; then he goes in again, and the scores gradually mount 
until one of you reaches fifty and wins the game. You can, of 
course, play a hundred up, or any figure you like; but fifty is 
generally about right, for there are various hazards which slow up 
the rate of scoring. Any pub name with a crown in it (‘ The Crowa,’ 
* Rose and Crown,’ ‘Crown and Anchor’ and so on) pot only ends 
the innings of whoever is batting but knocks two off his score , any 
name with a tree in it sends you back four ; and any increase in your 
score (after ten) which brings the total to a multiple of ten is 
automatically cancelled, so you have, in effect, missed an innings. 

It sounds, perhaps, rather an infantile sort of game, but it is 
surprising how effectively it passes the time on a long journey and 
how much excitement it sometimes generates. However far behind 
one player gets, there is always a sporting chance that a ‘Hare and 
Hounds’ (twelve), combined with a ‘ Walnut Tree * (minus four) for 
his opponent, may suddenly redress the balance ; and in practice 
you generally seem to get a close finish. I admit that no skill is 
involved, that the educational value of the game is small, and that 
fanatical teetotallers might object to the whole thing on principle. 
But if you want something to keep a child amused on a long car 
journey I can recommend the game of legs. It doesn’t have to be 
a child, either. 
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Motoring Abroad 


By DUDLEY NOBLE 


VEN when there was no rationing of petrol at home, and 

food was of pre-war standard, many a British motorist took 

his car across the Channel for a motoring-abroad holiday. 
With conditions as they are today, there is small wonder that 
greater numbers than ever are making plans to do so this summer. 
It does, in fact, appear at the moment that there will be a 
pronounced lack of shipping accommodation for cars during the 
high season of July and August. Bookings for the popular services 
from Dover to Boulogne and Calais began several months ago, 
and are now being made in unpreeedented volume, so that already 
there are days on which the services so far announced are 
fully taken up. Fortunately for the late-Comers, it seems that one 
or more new boats will be put on the cross-Channel run during 
the busiest part of the season. 


I have just returned from a motoring trip to Switzerland, under- 
taken with a view to ascertaining at first hand how prices and 
general conditions on the Continent are shaping for the 1950 season. 
It appears that the British tourist is not going to be allowed to 
have more than the same ration of currency this year than last, 
although devaluation of sterling and a perceptible rise in prices for 
hotels, food and petrol have made costs higher all round for him. 
Nevertheless, I think that it will still be possible to have a fort- 
night's motoring holiday abroad on the basic allowance, provided 
care is exercised in choice of places to eat and stay. There will 
certainly be no margin for luxury hotels, restaurants and night spots. 

It may perhaps be interesting to the prospective traveller if I give 
an outline of costs involved in motoring on the Continent today. 
The car I took on my last visit was an Armstrong-Siddeley, with a 
wheelbase of 9 ft. 6 ins., and the charge for freight was £8 each 
way on the Dover-Dunkirk ferry. (Note—charges for freight vary 
with wheelbase, not overall length, and the minimum is £5 single 
journey for a car of wheelbase not exceeding 8 ft. 6 ins.). The 
fare on this service is £2 3s. single for motorists accompanying cars, 
and a cabin costs a further £1. As we were travelling overnight, 
we had a cabin—and were lucky to get one, as the demand for 
them is very great. 

The foreign touring documents I procured through the Royal 
Automobile Club. They can only be obtained from this body or 
the Automobile Association, and there is some criticism to be heard 
of the amount charged. My account shows “Customs documents 
and Port Service” to cost £2 10s., “ International Certificate for 
Motor Vehicles” 10s. 6d., and “Customs Liability fee” £1 10s. 
This means that the total cost was no less than £4 10s. 6d., and a 
non-member of either body would have to pay a year's subscription 
and, possibly, an entry fee to acquire the right to apply for docu- 
ments. Admittedly, both organisations maintain expensive and 
comprehensive staffs to facilitate the traveller's passage on both 
sides of the Channel, but, when one realises that some 50,000 sets 
of documents will probably be issued during the coming summer, 
the high cost which motorists pay for the R.A.C. and A.A. mono- 
poly of the document-issuing business can be appreciated. The 
alternative is to travel on a “ Laissez Passer,” issued on arrival in 
France, but it has to be preceded by the completion of a complicated 
document required to satisfy the British Customs authorities that 
the car is only being exported on a temporary basis. The “ Laissez 
Passer ” is a French road licence, and is obtained from the Customs 
official on the other side, at a cost which varies with the duration 
of stay, on a basis of about 20 francs per day. 

The Dunkirk ferry-boat on which we travelled arrives at about 
4 a.m.; but passengers not wishing to disembark then may remain 
on board until 7 o'clock (8 o'clock French time). There were some 
twenty cars in the garage on the top deck, and one by one their 
owners appeared and drove them ashore. Here the motoring 
organisations’ representative produced the “carnets de passage” 
(the main foreign touring document), which we had last seen at 
Dover, and demanded a “landing fee” of 3s. 6d. for so doing. 
The process of getting passports and carnet stamped, and of satisfy- 
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ing the Customs officer as to contents of baggage, then followed 
so that it was just on 9 a.m. (French time) when we threaded om 
way out of Dunkirk docks and town—surely the worst sign-posted 
port in France. 

It is only fair to say that, on the whole, it is easy to find one’s 
way about on the Continent. The roads are numbered, and one 
of the valuable services of both the R.A.C. and the A.A. is the 
route guide which they provide to a member on request. This 
gives the names of the places through which one should pass, 
together with distances between towns and the road number. Street 
plans are also included for the larger places, and there are usually 
sign-posts in towns. It is only here and there, as in Dunkirk, that 
the French system falls short, but one must admit that, for a 
country which is so tourist-minded, it is a little surprising that the 
matter is not rectified, as it could be very cheaply. 

We were able to cash some traveller's cheques before leaving 
Dunkirk. The official rate of exchange is 980 francs to the £] 
(about), but a charge of 5O francs is made for cashing each cheque. 
It is, therefore, advisable to take most of one’s allowance in cheques 
of high denomination, as the charge is the same irrespective of 
value. Soon we needed petrol, and decided to try the “super” 
spirit, which costs about 5 francs a litre more than the regular 
grade. The actual price varies in different parts of France, and 
we paid 52.10 francs a litre here in the northern area. We took 
25 litres (54 galls.), and the cost was 1,302 francs 50 centimes (say 
26s. 7d., or 4s. 10d. a gallon). The petrol was certainly very good 
indeed, but later we filled up with Shell of the regular touring 
quality, and this also was excellent, and cost about 6d. a gallon 
less. We did not buy any oil, as it is easy enough to take a gallon 
tin of @ne’s regular brand in the boot. Oil is apt to be an unknown 
quantity in France unless one buys froma big and reputable garage, 
and it costs quite a high price—anything up to I5s. a gallon. 

After we had driven for fifty miles or so, some of our party 
decided they would like breakfast, as they had not felt ready for it 
before leaving the boat at so early an hour. We therefore stopped 
at Béthune, where from past experience we knew of a good café- 
restaurant, and here we had coffee, rolls and butter and a boiled 
egg (oeuf a la coq) at a cost of 150 francs (3s.) apiece. Motoring 
on refreshed, we covered an easy forty miles in each hour without 
hurrying unduly, and at about | p.m. reached Soissons, where we 
decided to lunch. Consulting our restaurant guide, we selected an 
hotel, but discovered that there were already several cars outside 
carrying red and white Belgian number plates. This was an ominous 
sign to me, for my experience is that, wherever Belgian tourists go, 
prices are raised. True enough, when we inspected the menu 
outside the place, our worst hopes were realised, for the prices 
were staggeringly high. To start with, cover charge was 60 francs, 
double what it is at most places, and a main dish was 500-600 francs. 
With etceteras this would have made the bill anything up to 30s. 
per person, so we drove away to the next place on our list, of 
much more modest calibre and with no Belgian cars in sight. Here 
we lunched on soup, grilled steak, patisserie and dessert, and, with 
apéritifs and wine, the cost was 1,400 francs for three—say 10s. each. 

Overnight our stopping-place was a small town—Chatillon-sur- 
Seine—about three hundred miles from our starting point that 
morning. We arrived at six p.m., and put up at a small hotel, which 
we have used on previous occasions. It is of the type one would 
designate as a 2-star, being quite unpretentious, yet adequate for 
a one-night stay while touring. The food, cooked by the proprietor, 
has always been excellent, and the rooms, while comfortable for a 
short stop, would be too small for a stay of any duration. The food 
really was good ;,likewise the wine, which was a local vintage of 
rosé. In the morning we were under way by 9.30 a.m., after a 
coffee and rolls breakfast, and the bill for three of us amounted 
to 4,700 francs (say £5), out of which the two rooms we occupied 
were charged at 850 francs. Dinner cost 680 francs apiece, and 
a service charge of 15 per cent. was included. 

Motoring on towards Switzerland, we stayed at Dijon for lunch 
(1,000 francs a head at the best restaurant in the town), and crossed 
the frontier at La Cure. There was little delay or difficulty here, 
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(Sw. fr. 1.55) for stamping car documents. At an exchange rate 
of 12.50 francs to the pound, prices for British visitors are high. 
Our room for two persons at a medium-class hotel in Geneva cost 
thirty-two francs a night, plus four francs for heating, and an 
ordinary lunch or dinner at a local-type restaurant ran up to ten 
francs when a glass of wine and the tip were included. One night, 
when we patronised a first-class restaurant, our bill was twenty 
francs a head. 

The British motoring visitor to the Continent should, in my 
opinion, allow a sum of £3 a day to cover his hotel and meals. If 
he is not experienced in foreign touring he could well make use 
of a system such as that of Autocheques, whereby he knows before- 
hand what his outlay on dinner, bed and breakfast will be. Out 
of the £10 allowance for car expenses he will be able to buy about 
forty gallons of petrol and pay for incidentals like tyre-repairs and 
greasing. He will, in fact, just about scrape through a fortnight’s 
holiday on his “ basic,” and he will almost certainly have a most 
enjoyable time, for the roads are good almost everywhere and not 
very crowded, and petrol-rationing is a thing of the past. 


This Servant Problem 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 


DON’T propose to argue the current question as to whether a 

healthy woman with no other work is justified in having 

servants provided only that she can pay for them. The 
problem that interests me is that of the professional middle-class 
woman, married and with children. It must be admitted that, even 
unmarried, the working woman, once she has left home, works 
harder than a man. A man, even on a low salary, will tend to 
look for lodgings where he can receive food and service ; a woman 
will tend to economise by living where she can cook and clean for 
herself. This means, of course, that she does her household 
shopping in her lunch-hour, her domestic work in the evenings, and 
everything that gets left over at the week-ends. At the least, her 
leisure is seriously diminished ; if she is domestically conscientious, 
she is doing a job and a half. 

Let us assume, now, that she marries and goes on with her job. 
Her husband may be kindly and help with the coals and the washing- 
up. But even if the couple can afford a servant, there will still 
fall on the woman the initial engaging of, and later coping with, the 
servant, with her insurance and her income-tax ; the arrangement 
and organisation of the household ; probably the washing, mending 
and shopping ; certainly such jobs as measuring curtains, sending 
things to the cleaners, buying household replacements. With a 
servant she has a job and a half; without, two full-time jobs 

And now children are born, and still the woman wants to go on 
with her work. Let me interpolate, at this point, that professional 
work always entails some inroads, educational or social, on leisure 
time, and that middle-class married life makes its own social 
demands. The nursery-school or play-centre may be available, but 
still the child must be washed and dressed and fed, and taken and 
fetched, to say nothing of such emergencies as childhood illnesses. 
At this stage the mother often thinks hopefully that it will be better 
when the child goes to a proper school. But even if the older child 
is capable of bringing itself home, getting its own tea and then 
playing, at home or on the streets, until bedtime, is it really desirable 
that the child should do these things ? Then with children the 
constant moral and emotional responsibility is an incessant burden. 
Undoubtedly, child without servant means three full-time jobs, and 
child with servant two. 

The minimal two jobs is the price that women in this position 
have reconciled themselves to paying. They have chosen their lives, 
and if its interests or financial gains do not justify it, they have 
the choice of giving up their professional work. But for those who 
want to carry on, their present problem is to find the domestic 
service that will prevent the possible two jobs being increased to 
an impossible three. Good professional servahts, as the agencies 
tell me and as, indeed, we all quickly discover, go either to bachelors 
in luxury flats or to big establishments where there is a large staff 
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and a servants’ hall. Virtually the only professional servants who 
will go where there are children are women (usually Irish) who 
are not good enough for these better posts. 

There are also available a few women with some such indeter- 
minate title as “ working housekeeper” or “ mother’s help” who 
for a variety of reasons have decided to take up domestic work 
late in life. They are always untrained, and often want to live 
“as family,” an intolerable position for the husband and wife who 
like to be alone together in the evenings. It is sometimes possible 
to engage a mother-with-child. The disadvantages here are obvious. 
The children of two families are forced into companionship that 
may be congenial to neither. Two methods of upbringing readily 
come into conflict. The different economic and social standards of 
the two families provoke all kinds of awkwardnesses. 

There is, of course, the new National Institute of Houseworkers, 
organised under Government auspices, which trains students (I 
quote from its brochure) “to run a home efficiently and happily.” 
The professional middle-class woman cannot, however, yet look 
for much help here. Most of the students go out as Home Helps, 
and those who do not will not tend to choose the middle-class 
household with children for the same reasons that lead the good 
professional servants to eschew it. Then there are those refugees 
who are already in this country. I have never known any woman 
who would willingly choose to engage a refugee, and for many 
reasons. In the first place, of course, they are untrained in the 
pretty complicated techniques of cooking and housework without 
which no domestic work can run easily or be efficient. Then they 
are frequently capable of far more intelligent work, and everyone 
feels a-sense of guilt at harnessing a race-horse to a dray. Also 
in many cases (as with some of the Poles) their political attitudes 
may be so much in conflict with those prevailing in the household 
that an easy natural atmosphere around the home is unattainable 

There are, of course, the foreigners who can be brought over 
on Ministry of Labour permits. The best of these, Swiss, Nor- 
wegians, &c., seldom stay for more than a year, and the time-wasting 
troublesome business of forms and permits must be gone through 
again. And always bringing a girl from abroad is buying a pig 
in a poke. She may be conscientious and charming ; equally she 
may be slovenly, homesick, bad-tempered, intemperate, and may, 
in any case, leave you for a better post with someone who had 
none of the trouble of getting the initial permit—and no children 
But at best the foreign girl offers only a temporary respite to the 
ever-present dread of the third burden on the working mother’s 
shoulders. 

It seems probable that the position will get worse. Refugees will 
eventually become naturalised, and even in the mean time one 
cannot praise the official sanction of all but domestic jobs for 
trained workers whom the country could more profitably use else- 
where. Also, with the future integration of European economies, 
the foreign girls who come over to learn English will surely be 
able to take other than domestic work. The reasons why domestic 
work is so much disliked by English girls are too well-known for 
me to need to rehearse them. It is true to some extent that we are 
paying for our mothers’ and grandmothers’ sins ; but, even with 
the best conditions we can offer, it will be a long time (if ever) 
before domestic work has the social status to attract a girl who 
can take a job in a factory or shop. I myself have only one very 
tentative suggestion to make, and this is the encouragement of ths 
employment of coloured girls from the colonies who might welcome 
the opportunities work in England could offer them. 

Meanwhile, what of the professional middle-class woman? Ths 
only answer, I fear, is that her emancipation is over. She can no 
longer, with rare exceptions, hope to exist once she has had children. 
The home from which she was emancipated in Victorian and 
Edwardian times was a home staffed with servants. Without them 
she must do the job at home herself, for this one cannot be evaded. 
The loss to her own life will be intolerable ; the loss to the com- 
munity incalculable. But it is clearly not only improper but 
impossible that one section of working women should hope to 
succeed professionally when they must do not one nor two buf 
three jobs to professional standard. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WO Sundays ago, in another place, 1 wrote a review of 

Denton Welch’s posthumous and memorable book A Voice 

through a Cloud. 1 mentioned, almost incidentally, his 
invectives against the administration of our public hospitals and 
suggested that in this respect he should not be taken as a reliable 
witness, since his judgement must have been affected by the long 
agony through which he passed. This remark has brought me an 
unusual number of letters, from all manner of people, asserting 
that their own hospital experience has convinced them that Denton 
Welch's criticisms were in no way prejudiced, but were in fact 
borne out by incidents which they had themselves witnessed and by 
the treatment to which they had themselves been exposed. Denton 
Welch's own indictment was in truth formidable. He protested 
vehemently against the abominable conditions existing in some of 
our modern English hospitals: —“ the noise, the cruelty, the indif- 
ference, the uneatable food, the petty tyranny.” He appears to 
have disliked the nurses even more than he feared the doctors. He 
lay there “ wondering at the coldness in their voices and their 
laughs.” “One pain inside me,” he wrote, “ began to conquer all 
the others. I did not know what was happening. When I could 
bear it no longer, I cried out to the nurses, but they were as stern 
and unbending as Roman matrons. They told me not to be silly 
and not to make a fuss.” On one occasion when the pain in his 
leg was more than he could endure he loosened the bandages with 
which his splint was attached. This led to a terrific scolding ; the 
nurse fetched the matron and between them, “ grim and purpose- 
ful,” they replaced the splint by bandages soaked in plaster of 
Paris. “You won't be able to do anything about that,” they 
assured him in a tone of sharp finality. He remained encased, 
imprisoned, captured through the parched hours of the night. 


* * + * 


However compassionate one may be, however deep may be the 
pity stirred in one by Denton Welch's acutely vivid recollection and 
rendering of his own suffering and misery, one cannot but feel that 
his rebellion against this discipline was wholly unreasonable. It is 
self-evident that nurses in a hospital cannot possibly allow the 
patients to fiddle with their splints. Denton Welch himself admits 
that he was prejudiced and that “all my feelings were humourless 
and excessive.” The catastrophe of a terrible and enduring 
accident, the sudden denial of normal life imposed thus suddenly 
upon a boy of eighteen, the cloud of anguish through which the 
outside world swayed into distorted shapes, the utter helplessness 
which encompassed him, the frightening sense of confinement and 
segregation—all these inevitably combined to create hyper- 
aesthesia, and to induce the illusion that every voice was hostile 
and every touch an act of cruelty. Yet when I suggest that 
these tragic complaints must not necessarily be taken as a balanced 
criticism of the nursing profession, I receive these letters telling me 
that there was, in fact, no exaggeration in Denton Welch's indict- 
ment and that each one of my correspondents had either suffered 
or observed exactly similar conditions. Some of my correspondents 
assured me that they themselves had not at the time been in any 
pain, that their normal judgement had in no manner been distorted, 
and that their criticism was based, not so much upon the treatment 
they themselves received, as upon the “ petty bullying ” which they 
observed being meted out to others. What, therefore, is the ordinary 
layman to feel about such accusations ? 


. * * 7 


On the one hand, it is obvious that any person who is sufficiently 
ill or injured to be taken to hospital must be in an abnormal state 
of mind. He is bound to become excessively self-centred, even 
egoistic; he is bound to regard his own fear and suffering as 
something intensely personal and to imagine that he is being treated 
impersonally, as one only of a row of recumbent figures in a ward ; 





he is bound to feel deserted, abandoned and unloved ; and he is 
bound to misinterpret the professional attitude of the medical and 
nursing staff as being due to aloofness, indifference or even callous- 
ness. In the empty hours of the night, when the tentacles of fear 
creep up to clutch him by the heart, he will call to the night nurse, 
and-whatever comfort she may give him will seem perfunctory and 
unsolacing. The sad humiliations of helplessness, the denial of al] 
ordinary human privacy, will inevitably distort his resentment of 
his physical condition and lead him to transfer it to human agencies, 
leading him to associate the ministering angels with the cruelty of 
the very pain in which he is encased. He will end by being 
terribly unfair to the nursing profession and may even give voice 
to his indignation in terms and circumstances which leave them no 
occasion to reply. Obviously the nursing staff are not able, without 
loss of efficiency, to treat their patients too individually ; to a certain 
extent they are obliged to remain impersonal. Experience will have 
taught them that every sufferer believes his own case to be of 
unique importance, whereas it is their duty to distribute their 
ministrations impartially throughout the ward. Their attitude is 
thus bound to become uniform, professional, authoritative. But 
that does not imply that they are indifferent or inhumane. 


* * * * 


The more sensible letters that I have received admit these neces- 
sities ; they do not criticise the nurses so much as the machine. They 
complain, for instance, that in most hospitals children under a 
certain age are not allowed to see their parents and that unneces- 
sary home-sickness and unhappiness are thereby caused. Clearly 
it is a harsh ordeal for any child to be sundered from its parents 
and to find itself alone and alarmed among strangers in a long 
gaunt room. Yet the purpose of every hospital is to heal ; and it 
may well be argued that a child is more injured by the excitement 
of a visit, and the renewed wrench of separation, than by the slow 
and uninterrupted ache of segregation. Most of my correspondents 
have also criticised what they call the “heartless and unintelligent 
routine ” of hospital administration. Most of them, for instance, 
raise the familiar complaint that they are roused from their 
uncertain slumbers at 5 a.m. on the ground that the patients and 
the wards must be prepared for the visit of the doctors and their 
students. Yet when they have all been washed and tidied, an 
interval of empty hours intervenes before the doctors arrive. The 
explanation of this exacting habit is, I am assured that it is the 
night-staff who have to put the wards in order before the day-staff 
take over. It may be that this arrangement is convenient to the 
doctors; but it is certainly one which, above all others, causes 
resentment and distress. Here again the layman, anxious to see 
both sides of the problem, is at a loss to determine on which side 
the correct argument lies. 


* * * * 


Not since my school-days have I (touch wood) found myself in 
a public ward. I was seriously ill with measles and one afternoon 
I was suddenly sick in bed ; I can still recall my resentment when 
scolded by the nurse for being a careless little boy and causing her 
extra trouble. “ As if,” she said, “I had not enough to do as it is.” 
That wound still rankles, but I am prepared to believe that I behaved 
with lack of prevision and that she was really over-worked. Again 
and again have I visited sick friends in public wards and have 
found them comparatively contented with their surroundings and 
with the attention they received. Most people realise that a certain 
discipline, a certain routine, is necessary in any administration ; 
what they resent are what seem to them unnecessary regulations 
and inconveniences, the purpose of which is never explained. 
They would be quite prepared to be reasonable if they were treated 
as reasonable human beings; what arouses their ire is that they 
are treated as a series of bodies which ought to be inarticulate. 
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THEATRE 


“Knights of Madness.” (Victoria Palace.) 


FinDING a Formula—the highest goal, now that gunboats are out 
of date, of diplomacy—is a speciality of the Crazy Gang. They 
embark on the quest in a most inauspicious manner. Offensive to 
each other, contemptuous of the audience, brutal to the orchestra 
and Jouches (to put it mildly) where fermale members of the cast 
are concerned, they seem intent on sabotaging the producer's 
efforts to provide some sort of entertainment. The results are not 
only very funny, but also, in a curious way, mellow and disarming. 
The beastlier they are to each other, the more strenuously they seek 
to alienate our sympathies, the fonder we become of them. They 
can seldom have been seen to better advantage than in Knights of 
Madness. 

The trimmings—for Messrs. Nervo, Knox, Flanagan, Naughton 
and Gold cannot be with us all the time, and if they were there 
would be nothing but each other to sabotage—are acceptable rather 
than distinguished. The Dassie Brothers are an engaging without 
being a memorable tumbling act, Messrs. Pat Hill and Lenny Delma 
are puppet-masters of originality rather than of genius, Mr. Jan 
Muzurus sings loud but long, Miss Hazel Johns, who shows promise 
as a mime, is given no chance to do more, and Miss Jillian Roma 
and Miss Linda Lee, though they do very well, too, find only 
precarious spells. 

So it is on the Crazy Gang that the main burden of an uproarious 
evening falls, and they bear it admirably. Of the five, I think Mr. 
Bud Flanagan is the greatest comedian ; and of the many ridiculous 
things they do “ Operation Ubanga,” in which two of them are 
Russian spies, one of them is a British naval officer and the other 
two heckle from a box, is the funniest. It may indeed be a long 
time before we see anything funnier. PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


“The Beautiful Blonde from Bashful Bend.” 
-— South of St. Louis.” (Warner.) 


(Odeon, Marble 
Arc h.) 


WESTERNS, those simple unfrustrated sagas of manly men and 
womanly women, have, I know, a wide and popular appeal. 
Nevertheless, though it is doubtless wise to serve the customer with 
what he likes best, this particular dish could surely do with some 
fresh garniture. Granted there must be horses, guns and stetsons, 
there must be rough heroes and smooth villains, but is it absolutely 
necessary for every single Western saloon to sport a sultry blonde 
sheathed in sleazy satin? These ladies are stock characters. Their 
wigs are outrageously curly, their shoulders as flaunting as flags, 
and it is as certain as a quick shot from the hip that they will 
prance down the length of the bar singing rip-roaring songs to the 
baying “boys.” Influential, flamboyantly jealous and dressed in 
diamonds at dawn, they are as essential to Westerns as horses ; and 
they are far more predictable. 

Personally, I don’t believe these glamorous creatures ever existed. 
Mr. Preston Sturges, it is true, has tried to caricature them in The 
Beautiful Blonde from Bashful Bend—indeed he has had a shot at 
parodying the whole familiar set-up—but he has by no means 
succeeded. A parody should surely be subtle with a fine humorous 
edge to it, but here we have nothing but exaggeration of a most 
obstreperous kind. Every joke, and the main one is about getting 
shot in the pants, is repeated several times. Miss Betty Grable has 
to do battle with situations more suited to the Crazy Gang, and as an 
admirer of hers—for her talents are by no means confined to her 
legs—I am filled with resentment. As noisy a slab of entertainment 
as you will find anywhere ; and I can only recommend this picture 
to the very young who, I am glad to say, can laugh at anything 

* _ * * 


They will have a job, however, in finding cause for mirth in 
South of St. Louis, a solemn film about three pardners, Messrs. 
Joel McCrea, Zachary Scott and Douglas Kennedy, who get mixed 
up in a gun-running racket during the Civil War. Except that they 
wear little bells on their spurs, these somewhat owlish Texans 
resemble their predecessors down to the last bullet. If laid end to 
end they would make a nice addition to the long line of stereotyped 
cowboys which stretches across the past. 

And here again is the saloon singer, this time Miss Alexis Smith 
in green sateen and a red wig. She organises the gunning business, 
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she sings though her heart is breaking, she drives about the prairie 
in a barouche wearing a cartwheel hat, and she gets her man in the 
end. Miss Smith does not seem very happy in this part, and has the 
air of one accustomed to a more ladylike life. But in ali fairness 
it must be said that she is not alone in failing to fulfil the seductive 
requirements. I believe the part to be unplayable, and I have never 
yet seen one of these glittering tramps touch even the hem of 
probability—yes, one, Miss Mae West. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


SCHUBERT'S Winterreise contains some of the saddest music ever 
written. It has neither the elegant-melancholy of Chopin nor the 
frenzied, self-pitying misery of Tchaikovsky, neither Brahms’s 
fundamentally comfortable gloominess nor the sweet autumnal 
flavour of Mahler. Compared with Schubert, all these composers 
are conscious self-dramatisers, making copy (and what marvellous 
copy!) of their different forms of dysphoria. 

Schubert shares with Mozart the quality of absolute naturalness 
in sadness. Neither protests or exaggerates, beautifies nor in any 
way deforms the feeling, which lies too deep for such surface re- 
actions, and is perhaps ultimately traceable in each case to the 
coincidence of youthful genius and extreme physical debilitation. 
Such spontaneous, intuitive artists as they have in any case a 
quite precociously intense and profound vision of the true natere 
of human life, its potential joys and its potential sorrows ; and it 
is not fanciful to suppose that this vision is greatly intensified by 
the sub-conscious, or half-conscious, knowledge of death's 
imminence. It is interesting to notice that in both Mozart and 
Schubert the most poignant impression of sadness is very often 
associated with the major rather than the minor mode, a much 
more remarkable fact at the end of the eighteenth or the beginning 
of the nineteenth century than seventy or eighty years later. In 
the Winter Journey there are many examples—the major section 
of Auf dem Flusse, the 2/4 section of Friihlingstraum, Das 
Wirtshaus. or indeed the last verse of the opening Gute Nacht, 
where the change from minor to major adds the last touch of 
poignancy to the song. 

Hans Hotter, who sang these songs at the Wigmore Hall on 
March 19th, artificially intensified their dark colouring by trans- 
posing them to suit his baritone voice. The performance was thus 
handicapped from the start, though in the hands of Gerald Moore 
the piano part was given every iota of its significance, whether in 
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accompanying the voice or in the ritornelli, preludes and postludes. 
To know such a work as Die Winterreise means to know it, in 
every sense, by heart. Herr Hotter’s dependence cn his copy was 
therefore disquieting, and was, in fact, matched by a lack of deep 
penetration, of complete identification with the poet’s and com- 
poser’s mood of emotional intensity. He gave the impression of 
not being one hundred per cent. involved in the music ; of not, in 
fact, really knowing it as Die Winterreise must be known. His 
tone was often good, though he tends to sing any pianissimo in 
the upper register mezza voce, and individual songs—Der Wegweiser 
and Die Nebensonnen, for instance—were excellent. 
* * * - 

The Royal Choral Society sang Elgar's The Kingdom at the 
Albert Hall on March 18th, conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
This blameless, too-too-solid offspring of a monstrous union between 
Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley and Else von Brabant sounds alternately 
of the Wye Valley and the Yenusberg, of Worcester and Monsalvat. 
The Apostles and holy women, those uncouth fanatics, appear as 
well-bred late Victorian Anglicans, and even Mary Magdalene 
proclaims no more than a discreet kinship with Kundry. It is all 
faultlessly written for both chorus and orchestra, each effect is apt 
though obvious, and all the proprieties are observed. I confess that 
I went quite to sleep at one moment, and so may have missed some 
bold stroke of characterisation ; but it is still a matter of wonder 
to me that such works continue to be performed and people are 
to be found on a Saturday afternoon in spring who will go and 
Jisten to them. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


THE crowds which weave themselves about Mr. Epstein’s new 
carving, Lazarus, at the Leicester Galleries will find little in the 
figure to shock the suburban moralities. It has the chunky, wilful 
awkwardness that we have come to associate with this artist's 
direct carving, but familiarity with his idiom has dispelled the 
audacities. There is perhaps a momentary shock ; one is bludgeoned 
by the uncouth strength of Hopton Wood rough-hewn on such a 
scale. For myseif, however, the longer I studied the figure the less 
expressive I found it. The solid block from which it has emerged 
has dictated its outer surfaces to the exclusion of any sense of 
inner relationships or inner movement. The arbitrary violence 
with which the head is related to the rest of the body was to me 
merely distressing. In much the same way the modelled portrait 
busts are observed from the outside inwards, rather as some 
character-actors exploit outward characteristics. As this tends on 
the stage to lead to types of a preconceived pattern or to caricature, 
so, in his off moments, it does with Epstein. But when his models 
are really observed, his heads suggest an extraordinary sense of 
physical proximity. Also to be seen here are oils and watercolours 
by Ethelbert White. 
. * * * 

Sculpture plays a considerable part in the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts’ Exhibition, London-Paris, at the New Burlington 
Galleries. The British artists represented are familiar (one of the 
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least familiar, Peter Lanyon, is one of the most promising). Of the 
French, three—Hartung, Ubac and Germaine Richier—have been 
seen in London since the war. Bazaine’s flickering abstractions are 
known, if only in reproduction. Pierre Pallut is unquestionably the 
most a/tractive painter, with a nice sense of medium and a gay- 
sweet colour sense. André Bloc shows some sharp, spiky geometric 
forms, balanced with architectural precision. i 
shows engraving and a tapestry, but is most remarkable for his 
bronze Horned Beast. A curious exhibition, of mixed and undisput- 
able hore which nevertheless left me with a sour taste in the 
mout 


Henri-George Adam 


* * * * 


Was it an imp of perversity which prompted Messrs. Tooth to 
call their new collection Paris-Londres? Here the accent is on 
the more gracious aspects of French painting, from Corot and 
Boudin to Bonnard and Braque. 
by the distinguished exhibition at the Marlborough Gallery, where 
a group of works by Degas and two paintings by Bonnard are 
perhaps the most attractive things. 


Much the same ground is covered 


« « * * 


Recent work by Julian Trevelyan at Gimpel Fils suggests that 
he is relinquishing his more artificial naiveties for a direct vision 
that draws its gentle delights increasingly from the object and less 
from invention. 
Etna and Chiswick Mall I am all for it. 
some decorations by Brenda Chamberlain and reproductions of 
contemporary oil paintings by “ Aeply.” The latter, in various com- 
binations of processes, including silk-screen or other stencil methods, 
reproduce a counterfeit of three-dimensional impasto. Whether this 
is a desirable end in itself I have yet to be convinced. 


In such lyric paintings as Taormina, View from 
Also on show here are 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 


Man 


AN old man tossing dung 

That steams in the frosty air 

Claps the broad haunches of horses, 
Brown, like cob nuts, and bare. 


Over the elms the rooks 

Circle and settle again, 

The branches are clotted with buds, 
The haze of spring smudges like rain. 


The weeds have crept over the wall, 
The wind tore the thatch from the barn. 
More swift than his sickle, the seeds 
Escape, and are sown and reborn. 
But still he toils on, though he knows 
When he rots in the dank yew’s shade, 
The forest will creep in again 
And cancel him out, the debt paid. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 





“Che Spectator.” March 23rd, 1850 


A VERY extraordinary incident occurred at Aylesbury Assizes 
last week. The High Sheriff, Mr. Selby Lowndes, had directed 
his pack of fox-hounds to be brought into town, to gratify his 
friends with a bye-day immediately after the Assizes. The 
hounds were lodged in the yard of the White Hart Inn, which 
happens to be so close to the Assize Court that they were 
literally within call thence. Some disturbance occurring in the 
court, the Sheriff suppressed it by calling “Silence! ” more 
than once, in a very audible and authoritative tone. It seems 
that in the pack of hounds is a leading hound named 
“Silence”: this dog, on hearing himself summoned, broke 
through the lofty palings which surrounded the White Hart 
yard, and rushed into the court with the whole pack at his 
heels, threading the crowd in search of Mr. Lowndes. The 
Assize trumpeter sounded a call outside, but the pack regarded 
him with contempt. Mr. Lowndes’s own voice was acknow- 
ledged instantly; in a short time he collected his favourites 
from the inappropriate cover, and, much to the amusement of 
the spectators, led them off to kennel. 








Postage on this issue: Inland & Overseas lid.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post 
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engineering for something valuable or vital... 
from precision tubes in engine and frame to 
aluminium skin, from oxygen bottles, com- 
ponents of oil-cooler or retractable under- 
carriage to pilot’s seat or radio parts... 


who then can doubt that pilots talk TI? 











DO PILOTS TALK T.l.? 


Those swooping palms, those turning wrists, more eloquent than words when flying 


@® THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 





men foregather . . . do they refer to T1? Rarely, if you put it like that. But when 


you consider that there is not a British plane in service which cannot refer to TI 


The letters Tl mean Tube Investments 
Limited, of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
(Temple Bar 0271). They also stand for 
the thirty producing companies of the co- 
ordinated TI group, makers of precision 
tubes, of bicycles and components, of 
wrought aluminium alloys, electrical 
appliances, pressure vessels, paints, road 
signs, metal furniture . . . and essential 
mechanical parts for a thousand and one 


things which everybody uses. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 10 


Report by C. E. Vulliamy 


A prize was offered for a speech of not more than 200 words 
containing the summing-up and sentence of Rhadamanthus, judge 
of the infernal regions, when addressing any one of the following 
shades: a popular soprano, a film-producer, your charwoman, a 
sporting bore, an anonymous book-reviewer. 

I set this competition with a few misgivings, fearing that a 
Rhadamanthine decision would not be a very congenial exercise. 
But the task of reading the entries, though cccasionally disappoint- 
ing, has been the cause of many chuckles and of much delight. The 
study of our capacity, and our reasons, for damning our fellows 
must always be entertaining. 

Still, I must allow that I had hoped for something more jubilantly 
infernal, something which might have recalled (however faintly) 
the malice and wit of Quevedo. Here, ® thought, was a great 
opportunity for honest and honourable haters, the chance of 
judging and of condemning some of those odious creatures who, 
to all right-minded people. would appear eminently worthy of 
punishment. It is true that my choice of candidates for damnation 
may have implied levity, though it certainly included some of the 
worst of our social plagues. No doubt it would have been an easy 
matter to have bundled in a civil servant, a politician, a soldier 
and a newspaper boss; but this might have resulted in a number 
of dangerous identifications, and I thought it wiser to restrict myself 
to the more common types of the damnable. 

Some of the entries were not adequately ruthless. Others were 
too decorous, emphasising rather the justice of Rhadamanthus than 
the fearful resources at his command. Three or four blithely 
exceeded the word-limit. One was not wholly legible: but let me 
hasten to add that he would not have won a prize anyhow. And 
several, otherwise good, failed because they did not give Rhada- 
manthus a voice and a style of his own, and wrote in a manner 
too obviously reminiscent of the Old Bailey. Only one or two 
thought of inventing a personal name for the accused—a strange 
neglect of opportunity. 

The choice of those to be convicted was interesting. I anticipated 
some frolicsome ribaldry at the expense of the charwoman, but the 
entrants were more concerned with damning the book-reviewers. 
The popular soprano (whose noxious diffusion by radio has become 
a major pestilence) was not always treated with adequate fury, 
though I am glad to observe that she has inspired a winner. Female 
entrants represented only a small percentage of the whole, and 
there was only one clergyman. 
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Among those who deserve to be placed are Mr. Lionel Jackson 
whose Rhadamanthus addresses the sporting bore in the octosyllabic 
lines of Hudibras, and Mr. Robert Waterhouse, who refuses to 
condemn the anonymous reviewer and obliquely censures the little 
games of the literary exhibitionist. But Mr. Waterhouse overlooks 
the fact that the terms of the competition includes a sentence. A 
very ingenious entry came from Mr. Robert Parker, who also wrote 
in Hudibrastic verse (on the reviewer), but was metrically unstable 
and exceeded the word-limit. This is a pity, because his lines were 
amusing, and “ existential garret” is a happy phrase. Not less 
ingenious but more sharply pointed is Mr. Kennard Davis's con- 
demnation of the bore, who is to be “ confined for an indeterminate 
period to the precincts of the Athenaeum and may the gods 
have mercy upon your soul.” And there is Mr. G. J. Milne, who 
sentences the bore to “stay in a real Hell Bunker heaving coal 
with a shovel instead of a spoon ™ (which is, I presume, an instru- 
ment used in golf). Mr. J. F. Powell's book-reviewer who finished 
as “a nonagenarian in an unlabelled coffin” was a likely runner. 

I lingered long over the entry of Mr. Robert Hartman. I must 
also commend Mr. C. B. Ricks, of King Alfred’s School, for a 
neat and erudite little speech (on the bore) and Mr. H. de B. 
Saunders for genuine ferocity (on the film-producer); while Mr. 
D. C. H. Hirst is to be congratulated upon a most ingenious 
parody of legal procedure. 

Although a high degree of literary excellence was not displayed 
in this competition, I recommend the division of the prize: £3 to 
Miss Jane Meiklejohn and £2 to Mr. W. E. Green, the first for 
damning a soprano and the second for damning a film-producer. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(Miss JANE MEIKLEJOHN) 
PRISONER, you are charged with exploiting the ignorance and bad taste 
of the British public. The evidence shows that you were a promising 
singer when young, and might have become an excellent one. But you 
abandoned your training and rushed into broadcasting. To fill the gaps 
in variety programmes, you sang easy, familiar and sentimental songs 
to the most undiscriminating audience in England, and you sang them 
abominably. You never hit a note in the middle ; your high notes were 
a shriek and your long notes a wobble ; your consonants, except S, were 
soundless and your vowels dreadful. Your audience mistook your 
absence of technique for simplicity and sincerity, and your bad choice 
of songs they attributed to a genuine desire to please them; so they 
took you to their great soft hearts—I find the charge proved, and 
sentence you to take part in an Ensa tour of Hades. I see that, during 


your Ensa tour on Earth, you performed Gounod’s “ Ave Maria ™ sixty- 
four times, and “ Because” seventy-eight times. The local bye-laws 
fortunately prevent your singing “ Ave Maria ” here; but a limited 


programme has the desired effect on the damned, and you shall sing 
“ Because” eternally. 


SECOND PRIZE 


(Mr. W. E. GREEN) 

It is claimed for the prisoner that he brought colour and gaiety into the 
lives of thousands otherwise doomed to dull monotony: against this, 
that without opiates such as he dispensed, they would have been inclined 
to some recreation a little less unworthy of the heirs of Athens. Admit- 
tedly, he has kept the young from the streets for a brief hour while 
a strip of celluloid flickered before a lantern ; but has he not discharged 
them again into streets made trebly dangerous by the false allure of his 
shadow world ?—This much is true. Minds have been stultified through 
his agency ; minds that might have unfolded to all the grace and wisdom 
that is man’s heritage. Nevertheless, if you consider that he erred under 
the compulsion of an urge towards self-expression, some blind groping 
after truth. vou will judge him guiltless. If, on the other hand, you find 
that he acted solely for the love of gain, he shall be condemned... . 
Prisoner at the bar, you are sentenced by this court to witness an endless 
repetition of your film “ Floozies Afloat” in Hideous Polychrome, from 
now until the end of time. . . . Okay, Bud, give him the works ! 


Spectator Competition No. 12 
Set by Janus 


According to one of Shakespeare's characters “The Prince of 
Darkness is a gentleman.’ Discuss in 200 words his more con- 
spicuously gentlemanly qualities. The usual prize or prizes will 
be awarded. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked « Competition,” and must be 
received not later than March 3ist. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of. April 7th. 
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Eat delicious Vita-Weat every day. 

It contains all the goodness of sun-ripened 

wheat in its most delicious form—it 
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Peek Frean &» Co. Ltd. our grocer has plenty. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Record of Steel 


Sin.— May I, a Tory and retired steel-maker, comment on the Liberalism 
of Mrs. Naylor and the Socialism of Mr. Walston, as it affects the 
industry in which I spent the greater part of my life 2? The former refers 
to the “ protection from competition given by Right-wing monopolists 
. to the steel industry in 1934.” The latter asserts that the steel- 
masters were protected in Tory days “in order to preserve their profits 
-class legislation for a particular section of the community regardless 
of the effects on the country as a whole.” The steel industry was pro- 
tected—and rightly protected—to ensure its survival against the 
importation of Belgian, Luxemburg, French and German steel made by 
cheap foreign labour—paid, in some of these countries, less than half 
the wages of the comparable British worker. Protection was not granted 
to preserve profits: there were none to preserve. The much abused steel- 
masters preferred to cut the capital and profits of their shareholders 
rather than their men’s wages. In 1926 the 20s. ordinary shares of my 
own company, amongst others, were cut to 4s., which is still their 
nominal value. The 1949 dividends give a yield of just over 3 per cent, 
on the original capital. Under nationalisation these losses would have 
been borne by a wider public, namely the taxpayer. During those doleful 
days of free trade one of the leading men in our trade said to me: “If 
I had £5,000,000 or £10,000,000 available to build the most modern 
works on the best site in Great Britain I would not waste the money. 
There would be no security of employment for the men or for the public 
who loaned the capital.” 


How then do the Liberals and Mrs. Naylor account for the wonderful 
recovery of steel from the doldrums before.1934 7? If monopolist, which 
steel is not, or even restrictionist, which it may have been, at least the 
policy has succeeded. Mr. Walston and the Secialists want to nationalise 
the industry to preserve full employment. They omit to say why 
nationalisation will do this better than free enterprise 


And finally Mr. Walston accuses the Conservatives of being more 
monopolistic than the Socialists, whilst advocating the setting up of one 
of the largest mergers in the world: a swollen octopus under State 
control which—with an ignorant, inky and bureaucratic nerve centre in 
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THE EDITOR 


Whitehall—will wind clutching tentacles around the harassed housewife 
whenever she buys her enamelled pots and pans, coal scuttles, knives, 
canned goods and so forth from the local store. 

The steel trade of Great Britain has never been in better heart, nor 
more efficient. Relations with operatives are excellent. Production goes 
up and fuel costs down. It is because steel-makers are mindful of their 
country that they say to planners and politicians alike: “ Hands off 
steel.”"—Yours faithfully, ALAN Dore. 

Eastcote Point, Cuckoo Hill, Pinner, Middlesex. 


A Clean Bill of Health 


Sir,—Strix suggests a “ No Claim Bonus” for the Health Service. This 
may well have been a momentary inspiration, which he would discard 
after further thought, but as it has appeared in print in the Spectator as 
a serious suggestion, I consider it is highly necessary that your readers 
should know that the medical profession is likely to be wholeheartedly 
against any such scheme. 

Although many practitioners in this country are harassed daily by calls 
which are trivial, not to say frivolous, yet I am satisfied that any scheme 
which would encourage a patient suffering from an early and unsuspected 
stage of cancer, or other serious illness, to stay away from his doctor 
and delay the institution of the necessary early treatment for the sake of 
a few savings certificates at the end of the year, would be strongly 
opposed by the medical profession as being entirely contrary to their 
patients’ interests.—Yours faithfully, _ S. J. Happriecp. 

Sheerwater Lodge, West Byfleet, Surrey. 


1950 


Sir,—The project of a “No Claim Bonus” in connection with the 
National Health Service, put forward by Strix, is surely a very sound 
one, and worthy of consideration; as an alternative, I have often 
wondered whether the National Health Service could not be run on a 
voluntary basis. The main reason why doctors are overwhelmed with 
trivial demands is that people resent the fact that they are compelled 
to pay a contribution, whether they want to or not. They intend to get 
something for it. If it could be left to people’s choice whether they 
joined the scheme or not, I feel sure that far fewer demands would be 
made upon doctors. Of course, those who decided against joining 
would have to understand that they thereby forfeited all claim to old- 
age benefits and so on; even so, | believe that a great many would so 
decide, for the sake of retaining their independence—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, R. B. SCHOFIELD. 
35 Barrow Road, Cambridge. 


The Liberal Vote 


Sir,—The votes at the General Election would seem to show that the 
Conservative Party might now be holding office either with or without 
Liberal support if their desire to defeat the Labour Government had 
not been hampered by their determination to destroy the Liberal Party 
as an independent unit of opinion. This prevented them from making 
any approach which would have allowed the community of interests 
caused by present conditions to find expression. 


How fruitful this might have been may be seen by considering the 
case of Huddersfield, where a local pact resulted in two straight fights 
with Socialism. The successful one of these was that in which a Liberal 
was the candidate. It is the only seat in an industrial town not held by 
Labour.—Yours faithfully, Epwarp MacCurpy. 

Oakdene, Ashstead. 


General von Falkenhausen 


Sin,—The report that General von Falkenhausen had been released 
was inaccurate. On March 4th Frau von Falkenhausen died in hospital, 
at the age of 70, of the effects of cancer. Her husband was given per- 
mission to visit her death-bed too late. He was given the news of her 
death on Cologne railway station, where he was under Belgian military 
guard. Falkenhausen was forbidden to speak to anyone whatever except 
his guards and the doctor who attended his wife. He was not allowed to 
be present at the funeral. He remains in a Belgian prison. No charge 
of any kind has so far been made against him. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, his record in Belgium during the German occupation was good 
Yours faithfully, F. M 
Bonn. 
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A delicate 
operation 


The manufacture of medical 
equipment often involves the 
most delicate precision work. 
An experimental X-ray ap- 
paratus was being built. It 
was found that a lug on a cast aluminium bearing had to be 
heightened by an extension piece. The fine limits imposed 
made fusion welding impossible. The solution? A B.O.C 
process, Aluminium Brazing, did the job perfectly. From the 
lightest industry to the heaviest, B.O.C processes are making an 
immeasurable contribution to Britain’s advance in every field. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 








AFTER THE CONCERT 


—the Gramophone 


The entire organisation at No. 6 Newman 
Street is devoted to the interests of music 
lovers and the discriminating listener in 
search of records will find there everything 
to assist him to obtain the best. Large stocks, 
a well-informed staff, and excellent audition 
rooms with first-class electric reproducers 
are at his service. Here, too, can be heard 
the incomparable new instruments of the 
Davey range which commend themselves in 
every way to the listener in search of quality. 


(_ LONDON’S SPECIAL GRAMOPHONE SHOP) 


As well as records and Davey Reproducers, we stock 

miniature scores, books about music, the Rollright 

futomatic Thorn Needle Sharpener, Miniature Thorn 

Needles, and other essential accessories. For those 

who cannot call, there is our postal department and 

that much-relied-on independent review 
* The Monthly Letter’. 


E.M._G 
2 2 HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 


6, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
MUSeum 9971-2-3 
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HOLIDAY S$ —allot more 


currency for your pocket! 


Every Cook’s holiday is designed to give you real enjoyment, 

comfort and the satisfaction of knowing that, after paying for 

everything here, in sterling, you still have an average of £2a 
day spending money “ over there.”’ 


FRANCE : | SWITZERLAND : 

Paris, 8 days £22 190 | Montreux, 17 days £38 10 6 
Dinard, 17 days £26 10 | Lucerne, I7 days £38 196 
Nice, 17 days £39 76 | Interlaken, 17 days £39 60 
Chamonix, 9 days £30 16 0 | Lugano, 10 days £30 16 6 
ITALY : BELGIUM : 
| Bellagio, 10 days £36 1 6 | Ostend, 15 days £22 13 6 
NORWAY : J HOLLAND : 

Bulken, 8 days £28 146 | Walcheren, 14 days £21 18 6 

| 
AUSTRIA : | GERMANY : 
Brand, I7 days £30 15 0 | Oberammergau, 6 days, £22 18 6 


R LOD 
reaves 
SERVICE 


COOK’S: 


Write or call : Head Office, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. or branches. 
CARRY YOUR SPARE CASH IN COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 














WELCOME VISITOR 


The business which brings him to the Bank may 
not involve a large sum of money. Yet he takes 
it for granted that his reception will be friendly 
and his needs, however modest, met with courtesy 
and efficiency. We like to make all our customers 
feel welcome —and this may be one of the reasons 
why so many thousands of people like yourself 
bank with the Westminster. If you are not one 
of them, the Manager at any branch will be glad 
to explain how easy it is to open an account. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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The Law and the Psychiatrist 


Sir,—T. A. Radcliffe makes a false point when he claims blamelessness 
® for specialist witnesses for the same reasons as those for which it is 
conceded to defending counsel if a guilty person escapes punishment. 
We base our idea of justice on the theorem that innocence must be pre- 
sumed unless guilt is proved beyond reasonable doubt; and that the 
task of defending counsel is legitimate and useful if he can show that 
the evidence for the prosecution leaves room for such doubt. Three 
hundred years ago, when crimes of violence Were more frequent, people 
may have been readier to hang a suspect who might be innocent, rather 
than to risk the escape of the criminal. Today we prefer to risk the 
escape of five criminals rather than to punish one innocent person. But 
we have not yet got used to the jolt, when the prosecution has established 
its case by evidence so cogent that it cannot reasonably be doubted, and 
then a witness for the defence saves the guilty from punishment by 
testifying that his mentality is, in the opinion of the witness, unusual and 
different from that of the rest of us. 

The real question is, how to protect the innocent. Can we protect them 
without ever hanging anybody? And if the death penalty is retained, 
does it serve its purpose if its incidence comes to seem fluky and acci- 
dental 7?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. PEASE. 

Guisborough. 


Health Costs’ 


61r,—My experience, if it is not exceptional, throws a ray of light on 
one reason for the increase in the cost of the Health Services. I 
recently took my wife to an ophthalmologist whom I had previously 
consulted at a cost of two guineas a time. After he had examined her 
and ordered two pairs of spectacles for her, he remarked, “ As you're 
here, I may as well have a look at you as well.” I agreed, of course, and 
to my surprise he prescribed two pairs of spectacles for me, too. I 
did not feel that I needed them, and when they came, as they did within 
two or three weeks, I found they were no better than those I had been 
wearing. Thus our joint visit must have cost the National Health funds 
some £10 or £12. As I am known to you and have no desire to turn 
informer, I ask leave to remain ANONYMOUS. 
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Sir,—Dr. Roberts’ article in the Spectator of March 10th gives the impres- 
sion that the Health Service increases the number of sick people. If the 
railways were free for everybody, those who must travel would often be 
unable to find a seat. This would be no argument against the railways, 
but against human nature. Dr. Roberts did rot mention that isolation 
hospitals are almost empty because diphtheria and other infectioys 
diseases have practically died out, thanks to the oldest free Health Service 
in this country. Tuberculosis mortality is about one-tenth of what it 
was at the beginning of the century, due to the free tuberculosis service. 
[he “chronic” scourge of mankind, syphilis, is almost stamped out by 
free treatment. Where would we be today with our shortage of hospital 
beds, if these by Dr. Roberts unmentioned diseases had not been checked 
by free Health Services? The remedy of abuse lies in the control of 
human morals and not in‘the restriction of access to the service —I am 
Sir, yours truly, 1. S. BAKER. 
12 Hale Court, Hale Lane, Edgware, Middlesex. 


Private News Services 


Sir,—In the Spectator of February 24th Janus has some criticism to 
make of private subscription news services, to which I think some 
rejoinder is necessary. Whether great newspapers miss important pieces 
of news or merely fail to print what they know, I cannot say, because 
I am not in the confidence of the news editors of either The Times or 
Daily Telegraph (which Janus quotes as examples). I can, however, say 
something about private subscription news services. It is quite untrue 
to say that they only guess. Some of the most important of these news 
services spend large sums of money on news gathering in all parts of the 
world and consult some of the biggest experts on various questions— 
men who would rather give the benefit of their knowledge to such services 
than to the great newspapers. No one can say that Commander Stephen 
King-Hall merely guesses at the questions with which he deals. He is, 
himself, an indefatigable traveller, and he has correspondents in all parts 
of the world who, admiring his work, offer him opinions and information 
on subjects on which they have most intimate knowledge. In many 
cases those opinions must be accepted as authoritative. Some of the 
most prominent services of this kind in America likewise spend large 
sums of money maintaining large organisations, and make a special 
study of subjects which the wider Press seems to ignore. 

Many of the news services which Janus crit cises have a reputation 
for accuracy and sagacity which cannot possibly be gained by clever 
guessing, and some of these services are used as standard works of refer- 
ence by departments of practically every important government in the 
world. That statement can easily be proved by investigation of the files 
of some of the news services. 1 am afraid in this instance Janus is wrong. 
—Yours faithfully, KENNETH DE COURCY. 

Alderbourne Manor, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


The Church and the State 


Sir,—lIt is, I suggest, a grave misfortune for the Church of England that, 
in the relations of Church and State, its leaders do not seem to know 
when to let well alone. Has not State control, since the Enabling Act, 
been an easy yoke for the Church ? Moreover, is not the Church 
fortunate in this country in having a Government and Parliament which, 
whatever the views of individual members, exercise their ecclesiastical 
powers with good will to the Church ? May it not also be a good thing 
morally for the State to have religious responsibilities, and does not the 
State share in Church government help to maintain the Christian ethos 
of the country ? These, I suggest, are questions worth considering. But 
if, while retaining the privilege of establishment, an attempt is to be 
made to by-pass the lay supremacy of Parliament and to deprive any 
churchman of his right of final appeal to the Crown in ecclesiastical 
causes, then, in my submission, the Church should be told plainly that 
disestablishment is the only tolerable alternative to the present system.— 
1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, H. Fetvus WALKER. 
Arnside, Westmorland, 


Mr. Stassen’s Granny 


Sir,—I ask this question with serious hope of official enlightenment 
Sir Heneage Ogilvie, editor of the Practitioner, contributed to the 
Spectator of March 17th a brilliant refutation of the American Mr 
Harold E. Stassen’s half-digested and malevolent survey of our National 
Health Service. The reply: was not only brilliant but factual—meaning 
that its facts may be checked by anyone who cares to take the trouble. 
But it appears that Mr. Stassen’s article, with all its uninformed denigra- 
tion, “has been reprinted for circulation to all doctors in the United 
States.” Why should not our official Press representation in America, 
through our Washington Embassy, and with your blessing, run off the 
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necessary thousands of copies of your article, and circulate them to the 
same American doctors? It would carry the immense weight of Sir 
Heneage’s reputation, and the certainly non-Socialist weight of the 
Spectator behind it. And it would at least give all American doctors a 
two-sided argument to talk about. 

Would this be thought in official circles the sort of work that our 
Embassy and its Press representation should not be doing? Would a 
clear and quiet exposition of our Government policy, from detached 
sources, be vetoed as introducing “ propaganda” ? If so, if we are really 
to maintain this immaculate standard of chastity as regards the hated 
word—then I should seriously like to know what is considered the sort 
of work that our expensive Press representation in the United States 
should be doing.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Hupert GRIFFITH. 

37 Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, §.W.3. 


Post Office and Public 


Sir,—In the Spectator of March 17th a correspondent comments on the 
fact that no reply has appeared in your columns to the letters of com- 
plaint which have been published from time to time over the last few 
weeks. Although it is not the practice of the Post Office to reply through 
the Press to letters of complaint I am glad to have this opportunity to 
assure you that every case is carefully investigated and pursued wherever 
possible with the writer of the letter. The Post Office is anxious to 
neglect no means of improving the efficiency of its services and the 
investigation of individual complaints provides a valuable check-up on 
its efficiency. The same attention is accorded to all complaints whether 
they are ventilated in the Press or notified direct to head postmasters 
and telephone managers.—Yours faithfully, C. J. MILEs. 
Public Relations Department, General Post Office, E.C.1. 


Sir,—A Christmas or two ago I packed a parcel for some persons of my 

own unremarkable name at an unremarkable street address in Southsea 

In carelessness, I labelled it for Swansea. It reached its intended destina- 

tion with contents (presents, and, I think, a cheque) intact, having first 

tried Swanage and another town of similar name. I think that I owe 

thanks to all concerned.—Yours faithfully, E. P. Woopwarp. 
Sidbury Manor, Sidmouth, Devon. 


Sir.—Light should accompany shade. I posted a letter to London in 
Sudbury, Suffolk, recently, and not at the head office, after midday, and 
I got a reply by first post the next morning!—Your truly, 

All Saints’ Vicarage, Sudbury, Suffolk. CROWTHER SMITH. 


Confessions of a Candidate 


Sirn,—Mr. Thompson, who, incidentally, was billed as a Master of Arts, 
writes that class differences are still very much in evidence in this dis- 
trict. This is quite wrong. The history of the countryside breathes 
independence and the love of freedom and mutual loyalty. He refers 
also to the “ laborious neutrality” observed by one newspaper during 
the Election, presumably the Stewartry Observer. If the Editor's offer 
of free space to both candidates is regarded as a clumsy gesture, what 
is Mr. Thompson's idea of courtesy 7—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALAN CAMERON. 
Overdale, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOME years ago the then Director of Kew Gardens started an enquiry 
into the effect of flower-gatherers on bluebells. Did their ruthless tearing 
up of the stalks from the bleached base ruin the bulb? The war pre- 
vented the conclusion of the experiment, but it has now been carried 
through by other workers in the field. The answer is in one detail exactly 
what every grower of bulbs of any sort would have expected. For 
myself I foretold it at the time. The plucking of the flower, even if the 
bleached part of the stalk is shown, tends to strengthen the bulb, which 
may be weakened by the burden of the subsequent seed. However, there 
is another detail. The trampling of the flowers by holiday, or other 
crowds is distinctly harmful, so flower-seekers in the wild should step 
carefully when they collect their bouquets. There have been recent 
accounts of the disappearance of bluebells and primroses in Suffolk, and 
the uprooting of primroses is certainly too common ; but my experience 
of bluebells is that they continue to increase, and they are now to be 
found in quantity on treeless ground in western islands as well as along 
eastern hedgerows. Some glorious carpets of primroses have just been 
ploughed up in North Devon, but such sacrifice to food-production js 
not to be deplored. Primroses remain multitudinous, even in the open, in 
that desirable district. 


Good Noses 

Scientific enquirers are growing very busy over the sense of smell in 
the animal kingdom. A naturalist has recently asserted that birds possess 
little or no sense of smell, and a special enquiry into the capacity of 
duck and geese has been undertaken at the Severn Sanctuary. In respect 
of mankind it has now been demonstrated that the sense is most acute 
in the young and begins to diminish just before the child reaches its 
teens. Most of us perhaps have noted the superiority of children in this 
regard. I have one favourite example. A bee-keeper brought with him, 
when he came to inspect my bees, his young son. I was talking to the 
boy, who had his back to his father, when he turned round and said, 
“ You have been stung.” The father confirmed this, and I asked the boy 
how he knew. “I smelt it,” he said ; and doubtless he had, as the bees 
themselves are said to, growing hostile thereafter. Extreme youth's 
sense superiority is not, however, restricted to one sense. “ What is that 
noise ?” asked a very small girl in my study. “ What noise ?” asked the 
company: “Where?” The girl pointed to a drawer, and in it was a 
forgotten box in which I had imprisoned a caterpillar long since. Within 
the box was now fluttering a fine privet hawk moth, but what a very 
gentle sound was made by its velvet wings! Herein perhaps lies a 
— Education should begin in a region where the child excels the 
teacher. 


A Query 
“Why do you want to live ?” 
“What answer can I give 
Within a world so full of happy things: 
Friends, books, flowers, birds, old winters and young springs ? 
Yet is there just one prophecy 
Which I would test, that after next year’s March 
Those who still live will see 
My balsam poplar top the neighbour larch.” 


Neglected Winds 

While we are wrestling with “the winds of windy March” that blow 
down the catkins, it is some satisfaction to hear that at long last a 
serious attempt is being made to use the power of the winds which is 
yet more freely wasted than the tides whose uselessness made Edison 
weep. The erection of windmills, so to call them, has begun in the 
Orkneys, not for grinding corn but for the creation of electric power; 
and there seems to be strong expectation of practical results on a con- 
siderable scale. After all, the lovely old windmills, tee’d up on local 
mownds, were extremely efficient, and if the most windy quarters of this 
windy island were properly exploited, wind-power may become a real 
rival to coal and water. The water-miil also, in my neighbourhood, is 
enjoying a revival. 


In the Garden 

I recently attended a charming spring show of the Village Produce 
Association at the most lovely village of Little Gaddesden. What most 
struck me were the children’s pictures, the local wines (especially of 
dandelion) and the seeds of rarer vegetables» Now I see in the latest 
Countryman a plea for rarer vegetables, with special mention of the 
very beans that attracted me at Gaddesden, the haricots, and above others, 
the blue coco-bean, a type of French runner bean with purple pods 
that turn green when cooked. We ought all to grow these. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved since 
the Life-boat Service was established in 
1824. An average of 11 lives per week. 
Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- 
cent work by sending a contribution. 


Will you help us to be a channel of blessing, to those who look 
to us for extra good cheer and comfort in these trying times ? 


OUR WORK IS GREAT, NEEDY AND 
WORTH WHILE 


Our Youth organization, the Sick, Aged and Infirm depend on us. 
All our work is VOLUNTARY and in the name of our beloved 
founder, E. PERCY DENNIS, we ask for your generous assistance 
to carry on the Master’s work so dear to him. Asa token of ROYAL NATIONAL 
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SPRING BOOKS SUPPLEMENT 


Through American Eyes 


A young Frenchman, writing from a French point of view, 
contributed a survey of contemporary English literature to our 
Christmas number, 1949. In the following article Mr. Harry T. 
Moore writes as an American on the same theme. Mr. Moore is 
contributed a survey of contemporary English literature to our 
Review : he has written a book on John Steinbeck, and another 
on D. H. Lawrence which will be published later this year ; he also 
edited Lawrence's letters to Bertrand Russell for publication in 
America. 


In America the most popular English books have always been 
novels: this was as true in the time of Dickens and in the days 
when Galsworthy, Wells and Bennett.were gathering their trans- 
atlantic royalties, as it is now when Daphne du Maurier’s The 
Parasites is the best-seller among all books in the United States, 
with Elizabeth Goudge’s Gentian Hill and Joyce Cary’s The Horse's 
Mouth also prominent on the high-sales list. Within the last two 
years George Orwell's /984, Graham Greene’s The Heart of the 
Matter, Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One and several other English 
novels have also thrived in the American market. 


The British spectator will at once observe that these current and 
recent best-sellers are a curious mixture of books that tend toward 
becoming serious literature and books that do not. In the New 
York publishing gamble the rare virtue known as quality is of 
incidental importance: the stress is On popularity, with or without 
quality, and usually without. The American publishing machine 
has a radar-like sensitivity to vogue, that essentially mysterious 
element which determines so many conditions of American life. If 
vogue cannot always be induced, it can often be deduced, and, 
when it is, the impressive public-relations artillery comes into play, 
with the co-operation of literary editors, reviewers and book clubs. 
Results continually show that an English novel generally has a 
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moving document.’ 

Book Society Recommendation 
Translated by Stuart Gilbert 
12s. 6d. 
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greater chance of success, amid all this noise and push, than any 
other non-American book, and that it frequently out-sells the native 


product. 


The minority of readers that insist upon quality are an influential 
minority in the long-range view. Their leaders are professors 
whose opinions are trumpeted daily in thousands of classrooms, and 
critics whose books endure beyond the temporary influence of the 
weekly reviewers in the literary sections dominated by publishers’ 
advertising. Professor and critic—the functions often combine— 
are severely selective. For example, Professor W. Y. Tindall’s 
Forces in Modern British Literature, 1885-1946, does not even 
mention Miss du Maurier and Miss Goudge, although all their 
novels have over the last dozen years had enormous sales in the 
United States. 


Professor Tindall has just published a small book on Joyce, 
who of all twentieth - century writers in English has earned 
the most respect among serious readers in the United States. 
It was an American publisher who took Ulysses into court 
for legalisation, and today A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man appears in a_ twenty - five cent edition on the 
book - racks of the American equivalent of chemists’ shops. 
The reputation of D. H. Lawrence has been steadily rising, and 
Richard Aldington’s new biography as well as several other forth- 
coming volumes on the subject seem to indicate a coming Lawrence 
“boom” comparable to the recent revival of interest in Henry 
James. 


The new generation of serious readers, which has not taken up 
Galsworthy, Bennett and Wells, respects Forster, Huxley and 
Virginia Woolf, the last chiefly as a stylist. Maugham’s position 
is the most hotly disputed. His popularity among the vast reading 
and film-going public extends into a section of the professor-critic 
class, though among them he has disparagers who regard him as 
an overrated mediocrity. Edmund Wilson, usually considered 
America’s leading critic, recently sounded the battle-cry of these 
detractors when he said that he cannot read Maugham’s novels 
because they are not “ written.” 


The books of Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh have also 
promoted controversy among those who regard novels as something 
more than a rainy-afternoon substitute for watching an athletic 
contest. Some critics thought Greene’s The Heart of the Matter 
was merely a clever confection with a religious theme. The response 
to it by readers of all classes and beliefs, however, belied Waugh’s 
review in the Roman Catholic weekly The Commonweal in which 
he said that only Roman Catholics could really understand the 
book’s problems. Many of its admirers, who consider the book 
as fine as Conrad, believe that it is a profound story of the plight 
of modern man, and that the religious theme is incidental. Waugh’s 
own American popularity also extends beyond the vast Roman 
Catholic readership that hailed his Brideshead Revisited. A few 
embittered patriots wrote letters-to-the-editor protests against 
The Loved One, but most readers of all types chuckled over the 
book’s lampooning of the civilisation of Southern California. 


Joyce Cary’s The Horse's Mouth has been an enjoyable discovery 
for reviewers and readers who have been astonished to learn how 
late in life Cary began as a novelist, for America is at present under 
the spell of Truman Capote, Fredrick Buechner, the less impressive 
Gore Vidal and other novelists in their early twenties. The first 
book of “ Henry Green's” to be published in the United States, 
Loving, was a best-seller during part of the recent winter ; its 
portrayal of the coarse vitality of the servant class was especially 
admired by professional readers. After George Opwell’s 1984 had 
repeated the success of his Animal Farm, his publishers reissued 
three of his earlier novels ; they appeared in the week of his death. 


Lack of space prevents mention of the American response to 
other English novels. As to casual essays, they are, like volumes 
of literary criticism, not widely marketed in the United States. 
It was unusual for a commercial publisher rather than a university 
press to hazard such books as Cyril Connolly's The Condemned 
Playground or V. S. Pritchett’s The Living Novel. Poetry is noW 
of little interest to the wide public in America, and at present no 
living English poet excites the attention and respect of verse-readers 
in the way that Auden, a recently naturalised American, and 
Spender, a frequent visitor to the country, excited them in the 
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JONATHAN CAPE’S SPRING BOOKS 


Published 


POPSKI’S PRIVATE ARMY 


‘A work of outstanding literary merit.’ Observer. 
‘A superb adventure story, told masterfully, brilliantly.’ 

Evening Standard. 
‘Here at last is someone who not only performed interesting actions 
but can tell of them in a distinctive way.’ Manchester Guardian. 
BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE. 22 illustrations, 4 coloured maps. 16s. 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS snr. *Roosevelt and the 


Russians. ‘The fullest and fairest account of the Yalta Confer- 
ence that has yet been published. Mr. Stettinius’s book is a notable 





Forthcoming 


KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN 


His MEMOIRS are now undergoing final revisions and should be 
ready for publication in the early Summer. There will be an In- 
troduction by Brig. J. H. C. Broadhurst and a Foreword by the 
editor, Philip Graves. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


EMILY HAHN: England to Me 
‘With uninhibited good humour Miss Hahn reports on British 


morals, British manners, and a certain very British Major.’ 
New York Times. 
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contribution to the history of the war.’ 


The Times Literary Supplement. 16s. 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


*The Triumph of the Tree 
12s. 6d. 


M. M. MAHOOD 


*Poetry and Humanism 
16s. 


ISOBEL RYAN 


*Black Man’s Country 
With illustrations by ‘BILL’. 12s. 6d, 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
Switzerland 
12s. 6d. 


PLAYS 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


The Family Honour 
Frontispiece. 8s. 6d. 


PETER USTINOV 


Plays about People 
To be published in May. 9s. 6d, 


Recent novels 


*There’s no Home by ALEXANDER 
BARON: ‘That rare event, a worthy sequel 
to an outstanding first novel.’ 

Scotsman. 9s. 6d. 


Scenes from Provincial Life dy 
WILLIAM COOPER: ‘Has given me more 
pleasure than any book I have read this 
year.’ Sunday Times. 9s. 6d. 
\ 
*Secret Valleys by JOHN COUSINS: 
‘A composition in which romance, realism, 
beauty and horror are mingled with extreme 
artistry.’ Compton Mackenzie. 9s. 6d. 


On a Darkling Plain 5y PHOEBE FEN- 
WICK GAYE: The third volume in the 
trilogy which began with The French 
Prisoner. 12s. 6d. 





THE NEW 
Travellers’ Library 


This month has brought the revival of the 
most popular of all pocket-size libraries. Not 
only are old titles being re-issued in the new 
dress, but new ones will continually be added 
from all branches of Literature. The first six 
titles are: 
Tue LittLe Karoo : 
by Pauline Smith 
tOne’s Company by Peter Fleming 
A PorTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A 
Younc Man by James Joyce 
Tue Pocket Book oF PoEMS AND 
SONGS FOR THE OPEN AIR 
by Edward Thomas 
SELECTIONS FROM THE NOTEBOOKS 
OF SAMUEL BUTLER 
tTo Have anp Have Not 
by Ernest Hemingway 
Tt new titles 


65" x 45" TO 4s. 6d. 


Cloth bound C. net came 


: IL, volume 


Within the Labyrinth 5) NORMAN 
LEWIS: The struggle of a solitary member 
of the Security Service against a system of 
violence and fraud, set in Italy after the 
war. 9s. 6d. 


The Young May Moon 4y P. H. 
NEWBY: ‘Not since the death of Virginia 
Woolf has the art of the novel been practised 
by so deliberate an artist as P. H. Newby. 
His prose is as clean and sparkling as April 
rain in sunshine . . . Here is a new voice 
in contemporary literature.’ Richard Church 
in John o’ London’s Weekly. 9s. 6d. 


*The Island of Chamba 5) PHILIP 
WOODRUFF: ‘In short, and how rare and 
pleasant to be able to say so, Mr. Woodruff 
has written an excellent and distinguished 
novel for adult readers.’ Spectator. 9s. 6d. 











The Evening Standard Book of the Month for April. 
To be published on April 17. 


10s, 6d. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


The Quest for Proust 
Illustrated. 18s. 


DOUGLAS REED 


Somewhere South of Suez 
12s. 6d. 


T. H. WHITE 
The Age of Scandal 
Illustrated. 15s. 
REVISED EDITION 
JOHN A. F. WATSON 
The Child and the Magistrate 
12s. 6d. 
Novels 
ELIZABETH BOWEN 
To the North and The Hotel 
Uniform Edition. Each with a frontispiece 
by JOAN HASSALL, 7s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD 


The Beautiful Visit 
12s. 6d. 


FANNIE HURST 
Anywoman 
10s. 6d. 
FRANCIS MacMANUS 
The Fire in the Dust 
9s. 6d. 
BARBARA PYM 
Some Tame Gazelle 
9s. 6d. 
RE-ISSUES 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Death in the Afternoon 
Over 60 illustrations. 25s 
VAUGHAN WILKINS 


Seven Tempest 
12s. 6d. 


All prices are net. Books marked * are recommended by the Book Society. Full details of all the books listed here 
are contained in the Spring Announcement list, obtainable on application from 


THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 
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1930s. Even Dylan Thomas, at present touring the States, has not 
succeeded to the place they once held. 


English dramatists, however, have been rivalling the American 
success of English novelists. Christopher Fry's plays have not yet 
been produced in New York, but Terence Rattigan’s works have 
been extremely successful there and on tour.. Yet it is Bernard 
Shaw who is the most popular modern British playwright in 
America ; this season, The Devil's Disciple (with Maurice Evans) 
and Caesar and Cleopatra (with Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Lith 
Palmer) are playing to crowded houses on Broadway. Whether 
T. S. Eliot belongs to English or American literature—and 
anthologists slice him either way—his The Cocktail Party is cer- 
tainly an English play; with Alec Guinness it is New York’s 
surprise success of the year. 


It is apparent, then, that Americans, however they may praise 
or criticise the England of today, like English plays and stories as 
much as ever, and in a way that they have never liked Continental 
literature. Cousinship of language plays an important réle in this 
—a lingual relationship plus the fascination of different settings 
and somewhat different (or “ foreign”) customers. And if English 
political books and critical essays are not read by the extensive 
American public, their influence at least seeps through stories that 
embody their ideas. American interest in such stories is wide- 
ranging: tales of cockneys or of castle-bound noblemen have equal 
chance of success. The success of any particular work, as 
previously indicated, depends upon vogue and the machinery that 
capitalises upon vogue. 

A recent incident in New York is symptomatic of the widespread 
American interest in English novels. When the actress Alison 
Leggatt arrived on the Queen Mary’ in February, she explained 
to the customs man interviewing her that.she had come to America 
to take part in the Broadway production of The Heart of the 
Matter, which Greene adapted for the stage in collaboration with 
Basil Dean. (The play, incidentally, failed in Boston during its 
try-out period and closed before going to New York.) The 
customs inspector readily said, “I suppose you'll be playing Mrs. 
Scobie,” and Miss Leggatt replied, “ Nice casting.” A little later 
when Rosalie Crutchley—cast as the shipwrecked Helen Rolt whom 
Major Scobie falls in love with—told the customs inspector that 
she was to appear in the play, he said, “I won't need to ask you 
what part you take—you're the trouble.” But perhaps dockside 
literary experts are not too unusual in American civilisation: after 
all, Hawthorne and Melville were customs men. 

Harry T. Moore. 

Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 





THE MARINES WERE THERE 


BRUCE LOCKHART 
March 29. Four Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
In the late war, the Royal Marines proved that the 
‘ globe was not only their badge but their theatre of 
war as well. Here at last is a popular, informal history 
of their glorious record, written by the distinguished 
author of Memoirs of a British Agent. 


HITLER AS WAR LORD 
FRANZ HALDER 
March 27. Paper Bound. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is one German’s disturbing retrospect of Hitler 
and the war. The former chief of the German General 
Staff tells how Hitler lost the war and reveals the 
alarming attitude of the Prussian militarists. 


PUTNAM 
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Poets of the Second War 


For Your Tomorrow. An Anthology of Poetry Written by Y 
Men from English Public Schools who Fell in the World Wee 
1939-45. (Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 7s, 6d.) 

Just after the guns ceased fire in “ the war to end war” the poets 

of this anthology began life. Somewhat later, when at school 

what doubts they may have had of the doings of their elders which 


* led to Munich and again the assembling drums, they nowhere say. 


Not much, either, of what they thought of drums. Indeed, they 
may have trusted their elders. Very likely they did ; it is certain 
they were gentle, faithful and gallant. 


Anyhow, they are all dead. They left behind them these poems 
which add an interest to an anthology usually absent from antho. 
logies. We are earnestly reminded daily of the wealth we lost in 
the last war, so while reading this book a question comes: whether 
there has been yet a full computation of wealth lost ? Is there a 
Treasury to express it in dollars ? One of the poets, Sidney Keyes 
(born 1922, Tonbridge and Queen's, Oxford), might be speaking 
for all his fellows whose singing abruptly ceased. He calls his poem 
“ Neutrality.” 

“ Here not the flags, the rhythmic 
Feet of returning legions ; nor at household shrines 
The small tears’ offering, the postcards 
Treasured for years, nor the names cut in brass. 
Not the drum.” 

That is just it. So much have we lost of the spirit of decorum 
and civility. There is nothing in the book of the protest, ‘the 
scorn and horror of war’s savagery to intelligent manhood, that 
we had from the young poets of the other war. The quality 
here represented of twenty-three warrior poets has nothing of the 
passion and challenge of 1914-18. What has happened ? 

“I pity more the humble relatives 
Who have no compensation for their wounds 
But wait like Mary under the Cross 
And only know the loss of one they loved.” 

A. D. Bass spoke there ; a Londoner, Hampstead and Wadham 
College, Oxford. It seems a pity to quote a few and to leave out 
the others. A reader marks many lines and notes in concern 
each brief obituary. They died in the air—or nobody knows where 
—and in Italy, Burma, Africa, Normandy and at Arnhem. 

“Turn not aside, O traveller, 
From the long road through the night 
To the calm and certain comfort 
Of the flickering warm firelight.” 
That was John Boughey, Eton and Magdalene, Cambridge, and 
the Coldstream Guards. His resignation is felt throughout ; there 
is never an outcry from them. David Geraint Jones, Haverfordwest 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, remarks: 
“Your peace is bought with mine, and I am paid in full, and well, 
If but the echo of your laughter reaches me in hell.” 

They might be fatalists. This they have to suffer is of destiny. 
There is something like profanation in an elder, who remembers 
the first war, turning over these pages and sampling the words left 
by youth dead in a following war. He is content, says this 
soldier, if our laughter reaches him in hell. What is to be said 
to the shade of that man, fallen in Normandy? His may not 
be the only hell, should mania and folly ever come to consciousness 
of the reality, and the sense that so much is lost of gracious and 
civilising spirit, now so rare in the world. 

There is little in this anthology that comes out of combat. These 
lost poets, for the most part, accept war as the inevitable mutter 
of drums at a distance. That is how things are. The drums 
call them to an end, and before departure they turn for a back- 
ward glance, remembering the little things of life, the song of a 
chaffinch, a girl's dark hair on the nuptial pillow (tomorrow 
one goes), rooks in an autumn sky, a sight of the towers of Lincoln 
Minster, firelight on home's rafters, the clean bole of a beech, a 
moon-washed wall. It is plain, then, they did not think theirs 
was a waste land; nor were they, as one learns from their brief 
annals, hollow men. They did not disparage the life they were 
to surrender, nor mock the old verities before they went. It is 
strange, of course, that they should have remained quite so un- 
affected at school by the urgency of the years of the modern, its 
cynicism and nihilism, while they were learning the way to indite; 
but we may console ourselves for this aesthetic loss with this baok’s 
testimony that they were of an ancient and enduring stock. 

H. M_ TOMLINSON. 
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SEES 
Faster! Faster! 


PATRICK BAIR- 
“ 4 brilliant satiric—tragic invention . . . the imaginative detail is 
admirable.” 
9/6 net 


If | were You... 


JULIAN GREEN 


Translated by J. H. F. McEwen 
“ His grave and careful manner is well known, and especially his 


Lionel Hale (Observer) 





gift for creating an atmosphere of psychological confinement and 


this novel has the interest of a jig-saw.” 
V. S. Prichett 
10/6 net 


obsession ... 


RECOMMENDED BY THE Book Sociery. 


The Withered Branch 


D. S. SAVAGE 


“ Derek Savage's lance is a stout weapon, well shafied by knowledge 
... his criticism is genuinely stimulating.” 


10/6 net Phyllis Bentley (Yorks. Post) 


A. J. A. Symons 


His Life and Speculations 
JULIAN SYMONS 


“The book describes an exceedingly talented, daring and rather 


tragic figure . . . a psychological document of notable interest.” 


The Times Literary Supplement. | 


8 plates. 


The Fisherman’s 


Bedside Book 


Compiled by + BB’ 


With 20 full-page and many smaller illustrations by 
Denys Watkins-Pitchford. 
“ By far the best fishing anthology I have ever read.” 
Arthur Ransome 





568 pages. 
READY ON THE 3lst 


The Lost Traveller 


ANTONIA WHITE 


“ Essentially a novel of character, sensitively drawn . . 





*- Every new 


scene is fresh, true and marked by this talented writer’s freshness of 


mind.” V. S. Pritchett 


320 pages. 


EASE6S Eyre & Spottiswoode 








15/- net | 


12/6 net | 
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Some Books For April and May 


PLEASURE ISLAND 
WILLIAM MAIER 


A gay nove! about the arrival of the U.S. Marines on a Pacific 
island ruled hitherto by an English Gentleman of the old school, 
with his three charming daughters. March 30. 8s 6d net 


TRIBUTE TO WORDSWORTH 
MURIEL SPARK & DEREK STANFORD 


With an Introduction by HERBERT READ 


A symposium of essays and extracts compiled in commemoration 
of the centenary of Wordsworth’s death. 19th and 20th century 
criticism is fully represented in a volume that makes an essential 
addition to the library of everyone who loves the poet. Portrait 
frontispiece. 12s 6d net 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
GERMANY 
DREW MIDDLETON 


An authoritative analysis of the cold war still being waged for the 
mastery of defeated Germany. By one of the world’s leading 
foreign correspondents. 12s 6d net 


WISDOM FOR OTHERS 
GEORGE MIKES 
Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures. The team responsible for 
How To Be an Alien and How To Scrape Skies have again decided 


to come to the aid of the aspiring citizen. (And no wonder! 
Look at their sales last time ! ) 6s net 


RIVER DIARY 
DOROTHEA EASTWOOD 


The diary kept by the author when camping in a fishing hut on 
the banks of the Usk. A country book of extraordinary charm 
and distinction 12s 6d net 


NICOLAS AND ANTOINETTE 
FREDA LINGSTROM 


The author of Beggar's Fiddle sets her new novel in the French 
Alps. It is a delightful story of peasant life, with an interlude 
in the Paris of the nineties. 9s Gd net 


AN ENGLISHMAN’s HARVEST 
J. L. HODSON 


This new volume of J. L. Hodson’s famous diary covers the last 
two years. Of an carlier volume H. G. WELLS said: ‘It is 
the best reading I know of just now, and I think it will always be 
good reading.’ 10s 6d net 


MEN OF WRATH 
MAX PEACOCK 


A fast-moving historical romance, based on the 1669 plot against 
the life of King Charles II. 8s 6d net 
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Kidnapping a General 
Ill Met by Moonlight. By W. Stanley Moss. 


It is difficult to see how the Second World War can produce 
anything better in its kind than this little masterpiece—a twin 
masterpiece of action and narrative. The literature of the war 
grows and grows, dividing itself already into a number of clear 
patterns. It was an individual’s war, even in its most highly 
organised departments, and if the records of it seem to be more 
dramatic than those of its predecessor, then it is surely because 
the opportunities for drama were richer. I. E. Lawrence may have 
been unique as a writer, but he was also unique in the opportunities 
that came to him ; and the First World War produced no other such 
books as the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, chiefly because it yielded 
no other such opportunities. In the second war scores of men had 
such opportunities, and the resulting literature already bears their 
mark. Every reader will have his own pick among them, just as 
every adventurer had his, but for sheer artistic satisfaction to both, 
it is hard to beat the single episode of audacity, sustained by the 
single personality of its first-hand narrator. Certainly the episode 
which makes the story of Ill Met by Moonlight is in a class by 
itself. 

The story is beautifully simple. Two English officers arrived in 
Crete, one by parachute and one (the author) by boat, to kidnap 
a German general in April, 1944. With the help of the incom- 
parable men and women of the island, they caught him by night 
in his own car between his home and headquarters, drove him 
through twenty-two sentry-posts in the island’s principal town, 
marched him across the hills to the south coast, and evacuated him 
by sea to Egypt. Just like that, and, as an extra refinement of 
audacity, they covered the whole sequence of the operation with 
a camera and took a superlative series of photographs, fifteen of 
which are used to illustrate the book It seems too good to be true, 
and, of course, it was not really just like that. The suspended sense 
of reality is restored by a characteristic series of accidents, without 
which no such adventure could graduate from fiction to fact. There 
were the endless failures of the author's attempts to land by para- 
chute, the twenty-four-hour postponement of the attack, the missed 
rendezvous on the coast, the ill-timed announcement of the kid- 
napping by the B.B.C., and the final irony that the kidnapped 
General was not the one on whom the attempt was planned. Above 
all, there was the terrible authenticity of the German reprisals, by 
which every such operation must be most scrupulously weighed in 
the balance of conscience, as this one undoubtedly was. The 
authenticity of every word in the story, and the integrity of the 
participants, are alike beyond question in a book for which all 
emotional epithets are inadequate. 

The story loses nothing in the telling, which is based on a diary 
kept throughout the operation. Some of the writing might be 
thought a little self-consciously sophisticated—the title itself, for 
instance, and such allusions as the “calliopean wheeze " of a motor- 
boat engine, which take for granted perhaps too confidently a 
common taste in poetry. But what must not be thought for a 


INDIAN EMBERS 


the memoirs of 
LADY LAWRENCE 


Napiers and Lawrences and the last days of the 
Indian Civil Service. 


(Harrap. ros. 6d.) 








‘*. . . bright and intimate vivid and 
. A delectable book.’’—OpserRver. 
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moment, easy reading as it all is, is that the story tells itself and 
that no narrator could go wrong with it. There are many precedents 
which suggest the opposite ; and since this particular narrator jg 
also the joint creator of the very possibility of the story, the credit 
is doubly his. There is only one other man with whom it could 
be shared, and those who know both the author and his companion 
in the adventure will probably agree that another version of the 
story still remains to be written. It could hardly be better, but it 
might easily be just as good. Such a story deserves not one or two, 
but endless repetitions ; it is perfect in its kind, incapable of being 
improved or ever spoiled. C. M. Woopnouse. 


A Study in Disintegration, 1936-40 


Europe in Decay. By L. B. Namier. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


IN this collection of essays we find the habitual lucidity and 
learning of Professor Namier’s work, but somehow it lacks the 
exhilarating quality which he has taught us to expect. This is 
partly due to the decadent dreariness of the period with which 
he is concerned, but also because all the quips and sallies and more 
serious criticisms have already been made—partly by Professor 
Namier himself. In the introduction to Diplomatic Prelude he 
wrote “ Janissaries and appeasers aided Hitler’s work: a failure 
of European morality.” Is there not some danger of blunting 
sentences of this kind by a little too much insistence ? 

The fall of France was a shattering experience for any conscious 
European alive at the time. Yet it is almost impossible for the very 
kind of person to whom it mattered so profoundly to force his way 
through the memoirs of the Frenchmen who have subsequently 
tried to explain it away. Even Professor Namier’s analyses will 
scarcely provide enough impulse. For, as he himself writes, “ there 
is a great deal to be said in defence of the French statesmen and 
generals of the inter-war period, but on a plane different from that 
on which most of them choose to argue their case.” There is a 
brilliant little gleam in the darkness when Professor Namier speaks 
of Monsieur Stucki’s account of the arrest of Marshal Pétain by 
General von Neubronn, “a regular soldier who in the (invisible 
and immaterial) depth of his heart was anti-Nazi.” 

It is difficult to suppose that Professor Namier’s reviews are likely 
to have a general appeal ; scholars, on the other hand, will usually 
prefer to have at their disposal the complete text of the books he 
summarises. This is surely true of Professor Toscano’s book on 
the origins of the steel pact or of the early Ciano diary. In the 
case of Ciano, too, all the old hands will know how necessary it 
is fo have, not only the Ciano text, but that of other witnesses. For 
instance, Ciano describes the demarcation of the new Hungarian- 
Slovak frontier in November, 1938, as if it had been simply a 
matter of his drawing a line with a red pencil. But the German 
interpreter Schmidt describes Ciano and Ribbentrop both drawing 
different lines busily, backwards and forwards on the map, while 
“their pencils got blunter and the frontiers thicker.” 

The first and main part of Diplomatic Prelude had a shapely 
perfection which is lacking in Europe in Decay. The disadvantage 
of publishing this collection of articles is that two of them may 
have dealt with the same thing. For example, Professor Toscano's 
book incorporates the historically important part of the early Ciano 
diary. This objection is less serious in the case of the essay 
Professor Namier now publishes on the American publication, Nazi- 
Soviet Relations, and of that called The Anglo-French-Russian 
Negotiations of 1939 (which is, in fact, an epilogue to Diplomatic 
Prelude). These two are facets of the same story in the telling of 
which Professor Namier excels, so that it becomes almost easy to 
understand. It might be easier still if less propagandist emphasis 
had been laid by irresponsible people upon isolated portions of 
Stalin’s speech of March 10th, 1939 (to which Professor Namier 
does justice), and if the U.S.S.R. section of the first volume of the 
Documents on German Foreign Policy (published last year) were 
to be studied. For there one sees that, while the Russians consis- 
tently feared the Germans under Hitler, certainly from 1937 onwards 
they were ready to try to protect themselves by coming to some 
kind of terms with Germany. Professor Namier’s examination of 
the Dirksen Papers reveals yet a third facet—Chamberlain trying 
to go behind everybody's back in order to please Hitler in the 
summer of 1939, when the German-Polish crisis was already 
pregnant with war. 

The Czech and Polish documents which Professor Namier pub- 
lishes as a pendant to Europe in Decay are also of value and 
interest. The former confirm the emergence of Russia in September, 
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THE ROMANTIC 


IMAGINATION 
by C. M. BOWRA 
(May) 18s. net 


The purpose of this stimulating revaluation is to 
strike a balance between the earlier, insufficiently 
critical attitude towards the poetry of the Ro- 
mantics, and the more recent tendency to deni- 
grate their works. 


THE POET 


WORDSWORTH 
by HELEN DARBISHIRE 


This volume contains Miss Darbishire’s Clark 
Lectures for 1949. 


(6th April) 10s. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE 


of its first editor, FREDERICK 
GREENWOOD, and of its Founder, 
GEORGE MURRAY SMITH 


by J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, C.H. 
(late April) 25s. net 


WILLIAM STUKELEY 


An Eighteenth Century Antiquary 
by STUART PIGGOTT 
( June) 15s. net 


William Stukeley was not only the central figure 


of 18th century antiquarian studies, but one of 


the great pioneers of British archaeological field- 
work and pre-history, This book, based largely 
on manuscript material, is a biography of Stukeley 
set against the thought and taste of his time. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Man who 


Carved Woman from Wood 
MAX WHITE 


High comedy set in the French quarter of New Orleans. 
“ Unquestionably the best novel of the year and one of the 
best in the last ten years.""—Louis BROMFIELD 9s. net 


Father of the Bride 
EDWARD STREETER 


A touching record in words and pictures of the most 
dangerous period in a man’s life, the courting, engagement, 
and marriage of his daughter. 

“ Both a very funny book and a Horrible Warning.” —Sphere. 
Illustrated by GLuyAS WILLIAMS. 8s. 6d. net. 


Below Suspicion 
JOHN DICKSON CARR 


The first detective story for three years by a master of his 
craft. A Dr. Fell mystery &s. 6d. net. 


The God that Failed 


KOESTLER, GIDE, SPENDER, 

WRIGHT, SILONE FISCHER 

“Important and valuable."—BeERTRAND RusseLt (World 
Review). 

“ Significant, absorbing and moving.”—PETER QUENNELL 
(Daily Mail). 


rd impression printing. 


I Leap over the Wall 


MONICA BALDWIN 


A Return to the World after 28 years in a Convent. 
“ Astonishingly vivid . . . a remarkable book.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


15s. net. 





12s. 6d. net. 


4th impression printing. 


No Cause for Alarm 


VIRGINIA COWLES 

“Combines a genius for excellent portraits of leading 
personalities and for memorable statistics with a real know- 
ledge of British character and institutions.— Odserver. 


2nd impression 15s. net. 


The Old Bank House 


ANGELA THIRKELL’S 

wittiest Barsetshire chronicle to date. “ You will be won 
from the start ... How refreshing a novel like this can be.” 
ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler). 


3rd impression. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Ruthless Innocent 
PATRICK BALFOUR 


“The sort of wit and nonsense we have missed since Aldous 
Huxley turned into a sage.”—News Chronicle. 9s. 6d. net. 


A Tale of Poor Lovers 
VASCO PRATOLINI 


“It is comic, tragic and ingenious by turns, and brings the 
streets of Italy vividly, noisily, and movingly to the page.” 
V. S. Prircuett (Bookman). 

5 


£nd impression. 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 


12s. 6d. net. 
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THE STATE OF EUROPE 


By HOWARD K. SMITH 
author of LAST TRAIN FROM BERLIN 


“Sincere and courageous . .. really worth while.”—Spectator. 
“Not just a brilliantly readable book—a book that must, and 
should, be read.” —Sphere 15s. net. 


THE PEOPLE OF GREAT RUSSIA 


By GEOFFREY GORER 


author of THE AMERICANS 
and JOHN RICKMAN 
“One of the most stimulating and illuminating accounts of the 
Russian character that have ever appeared. Mr. Gorer finds his 
way to the verv heart of the matter in a way that does the greatest 
credit to his natural intuitive brilliance”—Observer. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


THE ART OF T. S. ELIOT 


By HELEN GARDNER 
“ The critic of Mr. Eliot that we have been waiting for.” —Spectator 
“A new commentary was needed; this need Miss Gardner most 
brilliantly supplies."—New Statesman. 12s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


THE EDGE OF DOOM 


By LEO BRADY 


Winner of the Annual Golden Book Award of the Catholic 
Writers’ Guild. 
“ An impressive outing to the Graham Greene country.” —Evening 


Standard 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 9s, 6d. net, 


A CORNER OF THE WORLD 


By ROBERT SHAPLEN 


Dramatic and beautifully drawn studies of personality and conflict 


in the Far East. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CRESSET LIBRARY 


THE VOYAGES 
OF CAPTAIN COOK 


Introduction 





Selected and Edited with an 
by CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
9s. 6d. net: 


SELECTED PROSE WORKS 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT 


Edited and with an Introduction 
by JOHN HAYWARD 


Ya. Od. net. 


THE CRESSET PRESS 
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1938, from the reserve habitually maintaind even between th 
U.S.S.R. and the Czechs whom Goebbels incessantly damned as - 
agents. 

The disparate quality of Europe in Decay—appropriate to its 
title—raises the question of whether a book review should be an 
essay independent of a particular publication. If it should not then 
a collection of reviews is unlikely to make a wholly satisfacto 
collection of essays. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 


The Story of France 


A History of France. Translated from the French 


by Henry L. Binsse. 


By André Maurois. 
(Cape. 268.) 


‘ 


“* FRANCE’S history,” writes M. Maurois, “a standing miracle, 
seems more dramatic than that of other countries.” It is in the 
spirit of telling a dramatic story, rather than of cautious scientific 
analysis, that M. Maurois has tackled his fascinating task ; and the 
result is, as it has already been hailed in France, the best modern 
one-volume history of France. The implicit decision to make 
political history the core was, despite the example of M. Seignobos 
inevitable ; for it is the political history of France which is the 
most dramatic and most obviously continuous. But the author has 
skilfully contrived to graft on to the political narrative as much 
social and cultural history as can be smoothly integrated with the 
political story. With economic history he is less happy, and, 
although he tries intermittently to include this important aspect, 
there is too often an impression of its being tagged on as a desperate 
afterthought. Yet with more care and thought surely the results 
of the work of Daniel Guérin, Georges Duveau, Edouard Dolléans 
and others might have been more fully and beneficially incorporated 
into the familiar political narrative of modern French development. 
On cultural history and its connection with national evolution 
M. Maurois is naturally at his very best ; and the chapters on “ How, 
during the Middle Ages, French civilisation took shape,” on “ How, 
during the eighteenth century, the Philosophes became a political 
force,” and on “ How France thought and felt between 1815 and 
1848" are masterpieces of condensed assessment and _ brilliant 
apercus. 

M. Maurois's method is to tell his story in some sixty short 
consecutive chapters, each of which is a kind of essay on a minor 
theme, interspersed with occasional sweeping general surveys of 
broad development. It is an effective and appropriate method, 
though the monotonous device of entitling his chapters in the 
manner indicated above has an irritating effect. He devotes roughly 
half his book to events since 1789 and just over one hundred pages 
to the last hundred years. These proportions enable him to place 
heaviest emphasis on the Revolution and its consequences, which 
also enhances the dramatic effects. But with more particular 
emphases it is possible to quarrel. He devotes about one and a half 
pages to the Paris Commune of 1871 and but one page to the 
Popular Front experiment of 1936; whereas some four pages are 
spent on the relatively minor movement of Boulangism, for no 
reason except that it is more picturesque. 

The First World War is dismissed in less than seven pages. At 
times, indeed, the literary artist runs away with the historian, so 
that the relative significance of events gets distorted. Tremendous 
attention is devoted to the complicated personal amours and the 
illegitimate progeny of several of the French kings, and, although 
these admittedly had their political importance at times, they 
scarcely merit so consistent concentration in comparison with the 
great economic changes and more silent social forces. 

But, despite these defects, here is a lively, intelligent and most 
attractive version of the story of France, full of scholarly learning 
and penetration, and spiced with wit and the telling phrase. Some 
of M. Maurois’s judgements are memorable. “ Fleury preferred 
good sense to beautiful thoughts, and he excelled at * saving candle- 
ends "—a happy fault in a court where so many others were burning 
them at both ends.” What could sum up more succinctly the place 
of Fleury in the reign of Louis XV? He hardly eyse introduces 
the name of an important man without adding, in a few incisive 
phrases, a description of his character and personality. He has the 
knack of asking the right question: “ Was the Renaissance in France 
merely an interlude, without effect on the main course of the 
drama?” “Where, after 1870, did the country’s power really 
lie?” 

Everyone should be much wiser after reading it, and more 
sympathetic to the difficulties facing our greatest friend and ally 
in Europe. For this reason it is excellent that the book should 
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Three Spring Novels 


Gabriel Chevallier 
MASCARADE 


Four long ‘contes’ by the author of CLOCHEMERLE. 
April 20. Book Society Recommendation. 9s. 6d. 
Note.—Cheap Editions (5s. net) of Chevallier’s 
CLOCHEMERLE & SAINTE COLLINE now available. 


John Prebble 
AGE WITHOUT PITY 


The tragic conflict of an Englishman and his young 
German step-son, set in London's suburbs. By the 
author of THE EDGE OF DARKNESS. 

10s. 6d. 


Early May. 
Cedric Belfrage 
ABIDE WITH ME 


“As an exposure of the methods, economics and 
sales practice of Big Business in Death it is extremely 
interesting. . . New Statesman, “ Succeeds 
brilliantly *’... The Listener. “ Devastating.” . 
Manchester Guardian.“ Horribly amusing. 

The Observer. 10s. 6d. 


SECKER & WARBURG 











































ALDOUS 


HUXLEY 


Recently published in 
The Collected Edition 


AAS AANAASZ. 


MORTAL COILS 
PROPER STUDIES 
TEXTS AND PRETEXTS 
THOSE BARREN LEAVES 


6s. each 


ADA 


Coming Next Month 


Themes and Variations 





His first book of essays for fifteen 
years, and one of his major works. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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John Dryden 


DAVID NICHOL SMITH 
Professor Nichol Smith’s Clark Lectures for 1948 
examine appreciatively and informally the whole range 
of Dryden’s achievement as a poct, playwright and 
critic. 7s. 6d. net 


The Unwritten Philosophy 


F. M. CORNFORD 
Fight essays on various classical and philosophical 
themes, edited by W. K. C. Guthrie who has also 
written an introductory memoir dealing with Cornford 
as a writer and a scholar, his development, and his 
contribution to classical studies. 12s. 6d. net 


Four to Fourteen 


KATHLEEN LINES 


A classified and annotated selection of some twelve 
hundred books for children, published for the National 
Book League and addressed to parents, teachers, and 
all who are interested in children’s reading, including 
children themselves. 7s. 6d. net 


English Poetry 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


This illustrated catalogue of the National Book League’s 
most successful exhibition, compiled and annotated by 
John Hayward, reproduces the title pages of all the 
346 books exhibited, and forms a unique record of the 
first or early editions of the English poets. Edition 
limited to 550 numbered copies. £4. 45. net 


Cambridge Planning Proposals 
W. HOLFORD & H. MYLES WRIGHT 


A report to the Town and Country Planning Committee 
of the Cambridgeshire County Council containing 
proposals for the future development of Cambridge. 
8 plates, 16 photographs, 58 maps and drawings. 

Two volumes, not sold separately 30s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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become available to the English reader.in a translation which has 
been so effectively prepared by Mr. Binsse. Only occasionally, as in 
the stilted use of such phrases as “ the old fellow” and “ the Great 
Ones,” is the reader reminded that it is a translation. It is a better 
book, because ultimately more scholarly, than M. Maurois’s History 
of England ; but it is a striking achievement for one man to have 
written. such good single-volume histories of two countries, which 
by the very texture of their national life call for very different 
methods of approach and historical craftsmanship. 
Davip THOMSON. 


More Cardus 
By Neville Cardus, 12s, 6d.) 


IN his Autobiography, Mr. Cardus gave us the outlines of a life 
sufficiently remarkable to make the plot of a good book. Part 
of the story of how he wrote it is related in the later chapters of 
Second Innings. He started learning his trade all over again. It 
happened in Sydney, where he went by invitation, at the beginning 
of the war, to meet the desire for informed musical criticism on 
the part of the Australian public. “I had been trained for the 
* distance ’ of twelve hundred words,” he says (the usual length of his 
Manchester Guardian articles). “1 had to put myself through an 
entirely new training.” He found himself suffering from a trouble 
that so often besets the unwary when he started on the task of 
making a book ; he could turn a shining sentence, but “ with none 
but a journalist's practice, a writer is no more likely to produce a 
shapely book than a jockey skilled in flat-racing is likely to prosper 
at a steeplechase. And in the long run,” he adds, “ what counts 
most of all is subconscious memory, reflected experience.” 

So far as formal autobiography is concerned, the Sydney passages, 
and the effect upon him of his return to England, are much the most 
important part of his new book. The rest is “ reflected experience,” 
not indeed the shavings of his first experiment, but material, some- 
times slender, put aside for later use. There is a great deal about 
self-education and the Press ; much about music ; and not a vast 
amount about cricket, though there is a sustained tribute to Lord’s. 
“ Cricket,” he says, “ opened my door of escape; cricket brought 
to me enough economic independence whereby to educate myself.” 
This confession casts an odd light on the remark with which Mr. 
Cardus begins his eighth chapter: “I have never been ambitious.” 
What, then, is ambition ? Dr. Johnson was in no doubt. The first 
definition in his great Dictionary runs: “ The desire of something 
higher than is possessed at present.” If it still stands true, every 
autobiographical sentence which Mr. Cardus has yet written seems 
to give the lie to at least one major self-judgement. 

The fact appears to be that the Manchester Guardian, as Mr. 
Cardus knew it when young, the paper of Scott, Montague, Monk- 
house, Agate, Langford and Newman, made everyone who read it 
ambitious, and there were one or two, like Mr. Cardus himself, with 
the wit, pluck, luck and determination to gain what they wanted. 
"The Guardian,” says Mr. Cardus, “ never considered its readers’ 
cultural or intellectual limitations ; and, what is more, none of us, 


Second Innings. (Collins. 





A Book Society Recommendation 


| Hope Danby 


THE GARDEN OF PERFECT BRIGHTNESS 


' 
The fascinating story of the Chinese royal pleasance and of 
the Emperors who lived there. 

Demy 8vo, Fully illustrated. 1&3. 


| M. P. Shiel 


| SCIENCE, LIFE AND LITERATURE 

| | With a Foreword by John Gawsworth. 

| The personal philosophy of a great writer who devoted a 

long life to literature and science. 
Frontispiece. 





tos. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 
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even among its most uninformed young readers, expected ‘§, [.’ 
(Samuel Langford) to go out of his way to accommodate us. If 
we didn’t understand him, if he wrote above our heads, very well - 
we never dreamed that he should come down to our level ; it was 
our job and duty to educate ourselves up to him.” Were that 
particular sentence to be inscribed on the desks of many newspaper 
proprietors, there might be better papers and, even, less money lost, 
If you pressed Mr. Cardus to say what he thought “the most 
astounding fact in English journalism,” he would reply, “the 
Guardian's persistent boycott of the ‘Turf’ as a daily feature jn 
its columns.” Only eminence could afford such eccentricities. 


It is probable that Mr. Cardus, like his colleague the late James 
Agate, has further material, such as this, for future publication. He 
would probably never wish to be as prolific and many-sided as 
“ Ego,” andif he recollects his own wise words, “ Every one of us, 
boys and old men alike, are bound to be boring from time to time,” 
it is unlikely that his sense of proportion, now so apparent, will 
desert him. OLIVER WARNER. 


Gulliver in Bonds 


The Conjured Spirit: Swift. 
1 §s.) 

Tue biographer, alone among literary craftsmen, has an advantage 
over his father and his grandfather. Half a century of psychological 
research has developed for him a method that, patiently followed, 
is certain to yield results. No longer need he concentrate on a 
writer’s masterpieces, seeking to squeeze out of them some esoteric 
meaning, nor analyse yet again the ‘principal actions of his life, 
weighing up the probable results of some different literary influence, 
or a contrary decision at a vital moment. Now a careful sifting of 
all his subject’s writings—from a great poem to a casual letter— 
a weighing up of anecdotes from childhood, an examination of a 
metaphor used in conversation, have all equal value. Gradually 
a pattern of behaviour, or several contradictory patterns of 
behaviour, begin to emerge. Patience in the biographer is every- 
thing ; praise and blame become impossible to him. For the sub- 
ject’s will seems so often to be in abeyance ; a compulsion to con- 
form to a precarious compromise between mutually exclusive desires 
has taken its place. Not all subjects can be treated in this way. 
Goethe and Tolstoy are too rich ; Saint John of the Cross and Sri 
Ramakrishna subject to influences outside the narrow gaol-yard of 
neurosis. But Swift was a life-long prisoner, and the psychological 
method most suitable for a study of his life. Miss Hardy has used 
it most admirably to draw for us the plan of hi prison. 


His was a solitary confinement, yet he was not its only victim. 
The fetters that prevented his even reaching the window of his 
lonely prison kept two women also from the light and air of free- 
dom. It is in the analysis of the painful relationship between Swift, 
Stella and Vanessa that this book most brilliantly succeeds. Swift is, 
of course, the most self-revealing of the three ; yet if we are to 
understand the fears and repulsions that confined him to a life 
of thwarted celibacy, that made of his love and friendship a mere 
verbose mockery of intimacy, we must see too what it was that 
made these two women consent to be his captives, the captives of 
a gaoler the more cruel and heartless because he was himself so 
agonised a prisoner, 

Miss Hardy's very bare account of Vanessa's death is perhaps 
the most moving passage in the book, the more so for her refusal 
to dramatise it. What it was in both Stella and Vanessa that made 
them accept the false coin of his concern for them, she is at great 
pains to discover; and she owes her success to an insight that 
receives less help from psychological theory than does her portrait 
of Swift, whose patterns of behaviour are more readily recognisable. 


The book is a piece of most unobtrusive scholarship, and makes 
so skilful a use of quotation that the reader feels he is asked to 
take nothing on trust. The style, though quite free from psycho- 
logical jargon, is a little open to criticism; since, fearing perhaps 
to write too baldly, Miss Hardy indulges in a number of sustained 
metaphors that glitter without illuminating. Her book stands in no 
need of meretricious embellishment. It offers no surprising revela- 
tions nor spectacular theories ; but, by presenting a well-polished 
contemporary mirror to these events of more than two hundred 
years ago, it allows us 4o watch a drama whose pathos is greatly 
enhanced by her self-effacing and patient method. 


J. M. Couen. 


By Evelyn Hardy. (The Hogarth Press, 
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KON-TIKI. 


EXPEDITION 


By raft 


across the Pacific 


THOR 
HEYERDAHL 


This book really is unique. | 
It is an exciting account 
of a 4,300 mile voyage on a balsa-wood raft—a voyage which had not 
been made for a thousand years. The crew’s pastime was pulling sharks 
aboard with their bare hands; their adventures are even more astounding. 
ComPTON MACKENZIE writes “‘I consider The Kon-Tiki Expedition the 
best adventure story for the last quarter of a century. I am _ using 
adventure in the strict meaning of the word as a ‘daring enterprise’. 
Moreover, it has the excitement of proving the correctness of a theory by 
practice. And that is what Christopher Columbus did.” 


Book Society Choice for April. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. 





A History of Mountaineering 


CLAIRE ELIANE ENGEL. “ This is a remarkable book . . . It is the 
first really comprehensive work te be published in this country on the 
history of mountaineering (in the Alps), from the earliest travellers down | 
to the present day elimbing techniques."—FRANK S. SMYTHE in his | 
foreword Illustrated. 21s. | 





LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 











NEW BOOKS : | 
THE BALLET ANNUAL 1950 


Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


*. . . combines, as before, good factual reporting and 
serious abstract criticism [and illustrations] all good, 
some extremely fine.”” ScoTT GODDARD in the NEws 
CHRONICLE. 10x 7} ins. With a colour frontispiece, \} 
138 photographs and several drawings. 21s. net 


THE COUNTRY COMPANION 
A Practical Dictionary of Rural Life and Work | 
F. D. SMITH and BARBARA WILCOX 
A practical but very readable compendium of inform- 
ation about innumerable aspects of life in the country, 
from market gardening and pig-keeping to drainage 
and rights of way. With 8 colour plates, 54 photo- 
graphs and many drawings. [April] 18s. net 


A POCKET BOOK OF 
BRITISH INSECTS 


GEORGE E. HYDE 


“An interesting new volume ina very useful series . . . 
that will delight and inform many a newcomer to the 
science of entomology.” COUNTRYSIDE. With 16 
colour plates and 72 photographs. 7s. 6d. net 


PRACTICAL FLY-TYING 
T. R. HENN | 





Aims at bringing simple fly-tying for trout, sea-trout, 
and occasional salmon within the scope of the majority 
of fishermen. With 150 drawings. [May] 8s. 6d. net 


Adam & Charles Black 
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The Journal of Criminal Science 
Volume Two. Edited by 
L. RADZINOWICZ and J. W. C. TURNER 


Amongst the interesting publications of Criminal Science, 
published under the aegis of the Faculty of Law, University of 
Cambridge, is The Journal of Criminal Science. ‘Volume II of 
this periodical commentary, which is given over to a survey of 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, has just been published. 18s. 


Human Ability 


PROFESSOR C. SPEARMAN and 
PROFESSOR Ll. WYNN JONES 
Human Ability, a continuation of The Abilities of Man, contains 
much valuable material on sensory and motor ability, intelli- 
gence, speed, memory, fluency, attention, fatigue, perseveration, 
oscillation, periodicity and other topics. 16s. 





READY EARLY APRIL—A REPRINT OF 


Alfred Tennyson 


By SIR CHARLES TENNYSON, C.M.G. 


“It is the best biography I have read for some years.” 
DESMOND MACCAartTnHY (Sunday Times). 30s. 











The Modern Fiction Library 


Now Available 


A. G. Macdonell’s England, Their England and How Like an 
Angel, 6s.each. Hugh Walpole’s Jeremy, 6s., and The Cathedral, 
7s. 6d. Owen Wister’s The Virginian, 7s. 6d. James Hilton’s 
Knight Without Armour and Lost Horizon, 6s. each. 


Ready Shortly 


Hugh Walpole’s Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, 6s., and David 
Pilgrim’s No Common Glory, 6s. 





| REPRINTED | 


The Scarlet Tree 
SIR OSBERT SITWELL, Bart. 
The second volume of this brilliant autobiography. 15s. 


The Jaina Series 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
All the eleven novels in the chronicles of Jalna are now available. 
Price 7s. 6d. each, with the exception of Mary Wakefield, 10s. 6d., 
and Return to Jalna, 11s. 6d. 





The Herries Chronicle 


SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


Judith Paris, The Fortress and Vanessa are again available at 
10s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
—————SSSSSSSSSSS———SSS_E__===aA 
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Medieval Art 312 to 1350 


W. R. LETHABY New and enlarged edition, revised 
by Professor D. TALBOT RICE. 

‘When it was first published Medieval Art was a pioncer 
book, for it contained not only a reliable account of the 
architecture and crafts of the Middle Ages but also an 
attitude of mind that was both new and enthusiastic. This 
new edition, revised by Professor Talbot Rice is an admirable 
instance of a good book brought up to date by a man 
whose understanding of the author is supplemented by a 
thorough knowledge of the subject.’ —The Sunday Times 
With 80 new halftone plates 30s 


The English New Testament 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE. One of America’s finest Bible 
scholars tells the story of the New Testament through 
four centuries. An absorbing and fascinating story 6s 


Alphonse Daudet 


G. V. DOBIE. ‘She has succeeded not only in giving a 
full and unbiased account of Daudet’s life, but in drawing 
vivid portraits of his distinguished contemporaries and 
friends: the Duc de Morny, Gambetta and Rochefort, 
as well as Mistral, Flaubert, Edmond de Goncourt and 
Zola. A clear delineation of the political and social 
background adds depth and significance to the 
biography."—The New Statesman Illustrated 21s 


A very timely book, giving the text actA 
of the Treaty of 1707 and an unbiased = -S3'Ba}e ss es 
Pee 


account of the background. Dr. = 
THE \ 
TREATY ) 





Pryde has done a good service to 
! OF 


Scotland with this admirable work.’ 
L UNION 


—The Edinburgh Evening News. “The 
" Fbral by Ny 
GEORGE S. PRYDE 
>, 
aN 


whole problem is very much alive to- 
day, and anyone who wants an un- 
biased opinion should make himself 
familiar with the facts as set before 
him in this litth book.’—Weekly 
Scotsman 5s 
+ J . 
Knox’s History 
of the Reformation in Scotland 
Edited, with a 100-page Introduction by WILLIAM CROFT 
DICKINSON D.LIT. *A _ splendid instance of the service 
which Nelson are now performing for scholars in the 
presentation of historical texts..—H. R. TREVOR-ROPER in 
The Spectator Two Volumes £4 4s the set 


Field Machinery 


CORNELIUS DAVIES. ‘An excellent text-book on 
farm field machinery ... Every implement, from ploughs 
to combine harvesters, is well described and good advice 
given on their use.’"—The Field NeLtson’s AGRICULTURE 
SeRIES lilustrated 15s 
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Theatre of the West 


World Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Harrap. 30s.) 

ERUDITION, it would seem, is sometimes not enough. Students of 
the drama do not need to be reminded that deep learning is one of 
the undeniable attributes of Professor Nicoll’s previous works, 
ranging as they do from drama’s theories through the particularities 
of miracle or Stuart masque to the general development of the 
theatre. World Drama, for all the tremendous sweep of its thousand 
pages, provides an elephantine meal that cries out for a sprinkling 
of Attic salt. As Professor Nicoll makes his way from The Sup- 
pliants, being given in honour of Dionysus in some rude semblance 
of a theatre below the Acropolis, to Anouilh’s Médée in Paris some 
2,400 years later, plotting with remorseless orthodoxy the great 
peaks of Elizabethan England, seventeenth-century France and late 
nineteenth-century Scandinavia, one begins to long for the intrusion 
of some jackanapes who might liven up the journey with a heresy 
or two. 


It takes Shaw himself to provoke a lighter touch. Of that 
“mobile and restless colossus” the author says: “ His laughter 
pricks many a pretentious bubble, whether blown from Ibsen's 
hard kitchen-soap or from the more perfumed toilet varieties 
favoured by Maeterlinck and D’Annunzio ” ; and only Wagner (“an 
ugly, domineering, aggressive figure” and “a middle-class charla- 
tan ”) manages to disturb Professor Nicoll’s dispassionate approach 
throughout this long essay. Nevertheless, his Tolstoyan dig at 
Teutonic mumbo-jumbo is almost refreshing, coming as it does in 
the midst of so much unruffled scholarship. 


The title of the volume, oddly enough, is misleading. This is 
really a history of the drama of the West, as the author frankly 
admits when, having dealt with the neo-romanticism of Rostand 
and Maeterlinck, he suddenly turns to those Eastern flowerings that 
produced Kalidasa, the Chinese Sorrows of Han and the No plays 
of Japan. So unswerving has been Professor Nicoll’s purpose up to 
this point, however—and in the breadth of his vision, indeed, lies 
the outstanding merit of this work—that only the reader who is 
geared to “actual” rather than “ spiritual” time finds it difficult 
to accept the author’s reasons for thus placing this section. Briefly, 
these are that the Oriental drama, though it achieved its richest 
power of expression during the Middle Ages and Renaissance, and 
although its devotion to truths elemental and religious associates it 
with the Church’s mysteries and miracles, made no influential impact 
on the West until this century. A Chinese theatrical historian will 
doubtless have his own back on Professor Nicoll some time 


If judgements—for this is far more than a mere record of names 
and titles and dates—are apt to be unadventuresome, and the style 


| a little ponderous (the word “ phrenetic,” and once “ frenetic,” is 


applied to Kleist, to Ibsen’s Julian and to the tragedies of Shirley 
and D’Avenant, while Judge Brack and other characters are 
described as “ libidinous ”), none will complain of Professor Nicoll’s 
allegiance to the principles of the Athenian drama. It is in a return 
to the concepts of Greek tragedy, compact with “ formalised inten- 
sity,” that he sees a hope for the theatre to come. If dramatists 
are prepared to forsake the humdrum trivialities of the peep-show 
interior and seek their inspiration once again in humanity's powerful 
myths, we might see the return of abiding theatre 

The sixty-four plates are chosen with great skill. They include, 
inevitably, De Witt’s sketch of the Swan Theatre and Droeshout’s 
Shakespeare, but there are many less conventional ones such as 
the splendid set of “ Triumphs” from the School of Mantegna, an 
Ibsen sketch and works by Bicci di Lorenzo, Watteau, Lancret, 
Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec. It is a pity that the captions are not 
more informative, especially in the case of actors. To pounce on 
details in such a rewarding book would be ungracious, though the 
student may be puzzled to find no mention of the plain-chant back- 
ground to the Quem quaeritis, or so painstaking an artist as Joyce 
associated yet again with the automatic writing and dream-recording 
of the Surrealists, or to be offered no translation of Goethe's poem, 
“ Sakuntala,” when no other text or extract of importance has been 
left in its original tongue. Other discrepancies in dates and facts, 
such as that which mistakes Brumley’s Chief Constable for Scot- 
land Yard in An Inspector Calls, or which insists upon calling Die 
Meistersinger Die Meistersdnger (in spite of the evidence of the 


| original Hoftheater playbill)—these are easily remedied in the next 


edition of what is bound to become an indispensable reference work 
for the serious theatre-goer and student alike. 
CHARLES MORGENSTERN. 
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Booksellers and Publishers by Appointment to H.M. Queen Mary 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


WESSEX By RALPH DUTTON 
A new “‘ Face of Britain’? book covering Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire, 
West Berkshire and East Somerset. Over 100 illustrations, 4 in colour, 
and endpaper maps. Ready early April. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
THE WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS OF 

THOMAS ROWLANDSON By ARTHUR HEIN TZELMAN 
A new estimate of Rowlandson’s contribution to the arts of watercolour 
and caricature, with an account of the artist’s rather chequered life. 
“In all cases the reproduction of the drawings is superb ’’ The Sphere. 
Royal 410. 305. net 


SWISS STAINED GLASS OF THE XIV CENTURY 

An IRIS COLOUR Book 
“ This lovely Batsford production describes the glass in the ancient church 
of Koenigsfelden . . . This volume makes a valuable possession 36 

Church Times. 

Small folio. 16 colour plates. 21s. net 
ENGLISH CUSTOM AND USAGE By CHRISTINA HOLE 
“ Miss Hole’s book, enriched with many illustrations, is a treasure hopse 
of quaint lore *’ The Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


3rd Edition. 
HAUNTED ENGLAND By CHRISTINA HOLE 
“ This is far and away the best ghost book I have ever met, as Miss Hole 
is thorough, careful and completely unbiased ”’ The Queen. 


Demy 8vo. 2nd Edition, revised. 12s. 6d. net 
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Modern English Ballet 


FERNAU HALL 


A comprehensive, lively and controversial work on the evolution 
of ballet in England since its beginnings 20 years ago. Prefaced 
by an international survey of the evolution of ballet, this is an 
important study which no lover of the art can afford to ignore. 
86 illustrations, 20s. net 


Modern Trends 


in Edueation 
M. L. JACKS, M.A. 


(The Director of the Department of Education, Oxford University) 
‘Contains much useful information . . The main theme of the book 
is worked out with scholarship, but also with a sense of present 
urgency.’—PROFESSOR M. V. C. JEFFREYS (Birmingham Post). “Clear 


and readable and agreeably controversial.’-—John O’London’s. 
15s. net 


The Road to Cuzeo 
ENA DARGAN 


A fascinating account of a journey from Buenos Aires, across 

Argentina and the high, lonely and little-known land of Bolivia, 

to Cuzco in Peru. 

With a Preface by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 
Illustrated. 20s. net 


ANDREW MELROSE 
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Sea Warfare 


1939-1945 
JOHN CRESWELL 


CAPTAIN, R.N. 


A new book which can claim to be both accurate and 
authentic, for its author worked in the Plans Division 
of the Admiralty during the War, and has had access 
to all the material published by the British Admiralty 
and the United States Navy Board. 14 maps, 25s. net 


“The book which all intelligent laymen interested in 
naval strategy have been waiting for.’— Birmingham Post 


* Only a perfectionist would attempt to find fault with 
this book ’"—Spectator 


The Navy & 


the Slave Trade 
CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


*Impressively documented, admirably composed . . . 
and very agreeably written, this book is likely to remain 
the standard work.—New Statesman 


* As a contribution to this particular chapter of British 
history, it is improbable that it will be surpassed.’— 
Nineteenth Century 21s. net 


British 


Broadcasting 
A STUDY IN MONOPOLY 
R. H. COASE 


READER IN ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


* There can be few arguments for or against monopoly 
which Mr. Coase has omitted, and his study is a note- 
worthy example of scholarly research.’"—The Scotsman 

12s. 6d. net 


PUBLISHED FOR THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


Guard of Honour 


JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


% * The performance is so dazzling that it is almost 
exhausting "—New Statesman  y& ‘A very fine novel 
indeed, a work of most unusual distinction ’—B.B.C, 
talk ye ‘A remarkable achievement ’ — Observer 
% ‘ Dazzlingly competent "—The Month %& ‘ A work 
full of maturity and wisdom ’—Pamela Hansford 
Johnson + Winner of the Putitzer Prize (U.S.A.), 
1948. 12s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS 
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American Argument 
PEARL S,. BUCK 


With Eslanda Goode Robeson (Mrs. Paul Robeson) 
“A sane, thoughtful and fascinating discussion on 
marriage, education, politics, ideals, and the colour 
problem from the American view-point. You will 
learn a great deal about the United States if you read 
this book.” Sunday Chronicle. 8s. 6d. 


The Greek 
Philosophers 


from Thales to Aristotle 
W. K. C. GUTHRIE 
An account of Greek philosophy from its beginnings. 


A compact and excellent introduction for the general 
reader, who need have no knowledge of the Greek 


language. The author is lecturer in Classics at 

Cambridge, and Public Orater. 

Home Study Books. 53. 
av 


New Fiction 
Kinfolk 


PEARL S, BUCK 
Not since The Good Earth has Mrs. Buck taken hold 


of so large a theme as in this story of a Chinese surgeon 
living in New York who, with his family—the * Kinfolk ’ 
of the title—goes back to China to serve his suffering 
people. A Literary Guild choice in America, this is a 
tale rich in drama, romance and humour. 10s. 6d. 


Prinee Isidore 
HAROLD ACTON 


A novel which chronicles the extraordinary career of 
the most fascinating of the Neapolitan jettatori, or 
possessors of the Evil Eye. Sparkles with wit and is 
brilliantly illustrated with 50 drawings in sepia by 
Feliks Topolski. Book Society Recommend. 1s. 6d. 


Prelude to Jesting 
MARY MITCHELL 


Against the colourful background of sixteenth-century 
Spain, Mary Mitchell brings te life one of the dwarfs, 
. who were 

9s. 6d. 





immortalized by the painter Velesq 
jesters at the court of King Philip. 





| London for Americans. 





24, 1950 


EEE | American Landmarks in England 


| America in England. 


By Erie and John Underwood. 


(Muller, 5) 
By William Kent. 


(Staples Press, 73. 6d.) 
GREAT BRITAIN is certainly becoming more conscious of its Americag 
associations for a number of reasons: the pioneer work of 
American and British scholars, the growing intimacy between the 
two countries ; the work of the Travel Association, the Atlantic 


| Union, the Pilgrims, the Sulgrave Institution, the English-Speaking 


Union, the Rhodes Trust, the interchange of preachers, the exchange 
of teachers, and the Rotary movement. Recently two small hand. 
books have appeared which will assuredly make easier the path of 


| the American pilgrim to this country. The publishers of these two 


volumes are to be congratulated on demonstrating, at a time of 
rising printing costs, that it is possible to produce well-printed hand. 
books at reasonable prices. America in England gives in small 
compass an excellent survey of three hundred and fifty places of 
interest to Americans. Two useful tables of the pedigree of the 
Washington and Penn families are provided. But surely the state. 
ment that the Rev. John White, the promoter of the Dorchester 
Company, was born at Dorchester is incorrect; I have seen the 
house which claims to be his birthplace at Stanton St. John, near 
Oxford. And William Blaxton, the first settler on the site of Boston, 
was baptised at St. Mary’s Church, Horncastle, Lincolnshire. Charles 
Frohman, the theatrical producer, is said to have been drowned oa 
the ‘ Titanic’; this should be the ‘ Lusitania.’ 

London for Americans is a more ambitious volume, and no one 
was better equipped to undertake it than Mr. William Kent. He 
has not attempted to provide a complete survey of all London's 
American associations—a truly formidable task and one which 
would require a much larger volume. The author has produced a 
most readable and useful book, and out of his great accumulation 
of London lore has provided many entertaining incidents and 
anecdotes to embellish the portraits in his gallery. Mr. Kent refers 
to Pocahontas as “the first known visitor to London” (1616); 
he would have been on surer ground if he had said “ the first knowa 
American female visitor.” The problem who was the first Americana 
visitor to England has puzzled many research workers: in the reiga 
of Henry VII we read (Stow, Ed. ‘Howe, 1631, p. 483) that in the 
year 1502 three men taken “in ye new found land” were brought 


| into the King’s presence ; Frobisher, in 1576, captured an Eskimo 


and apparently took him back to Harwich. George Waymouth, of 
the coast of Maine, in 1605, seized five redskins and brought them 
back to England ; three of them lodged with Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
who wrote: “ And having kept them full three yeares, I made them 
able to set me downe what great rivers ran up into the land, what 
men of note were seated on them, and what power they were of, 
how allyed, what enemies they had, etc.” 

The author rightly states that in 1775 Franklin returned to 
America, and never again resided in England ; but after his successful 
mission to France the vessel on which he was travelling home put 
in at Southampton, where it spent four days in taking on cargo; 
here Franklin met his son William, from whom he had been 
estranged, and his two intimate friends, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
and Benjamin Vaughan. These meetings took place at the Star 
Hotel, and this was the last occasion on which he trod British soil. 

The visitor to London, who wishes to make the utmost use of ths 
time at his disposal, will be well advised to put a copy of London 
for Americans in his pocket. EVELYN WRENCH. 


° 7 
Fiction 
By F. L. Green. (Michael Joseph. 128. 6d.) 
By Julian Green. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. ros. 6d.) 


Man in Ebony. 8s. 6d.) 
Farewell Innocence. By William Glynne-Jones. (Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d.) 


Clouds in the Wind, 
If | Were You... 


By Denys Craig. (Gollancz. 


THe other day I overheard a grown-up enthusiastically and rather 
unctuously recommending a book to a small boy. The small boy 
stood stubbornly, with his feet planted wide apart, and waited for 
the spate of recommendation to end. When it did, he enquired 
dourly, “ What’s it about?” This seems to me a sound line of 
approach. Trying to follow it, I break down at the first book upos 
our list. I can tell you a good deal about the contents of Mr. F. L. 
Green’s 528-page story, but at the end I am still not sure what tt 
is about. 
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Christianity and Social Order 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE 


Aclear and forceful statement of the Christian message for society as 
seen by one of the greatest Christians of modern times A reissue in 
more permanent form of the famous Penguin volume. 6s net 


The Valley of the Shadow 
By HANNS LILJE, Bishop of Hanover 


The author's experiences as a prisoner of the Gestapo: a moving 
spiritual document. Translated, with an introduction, by Olive Wyon. 
7s 6d net 


Booker T. Washington 
By BASIL MATHEWS 


The first full authoritative biography of the great Negro educator and 
inter-racial interpreter. ‘His research has been thorough; the 
result is a narrative and exposition of high value. .. . / A great man 
and a wonderful achievement are here worthily set forth.” Manchester 
Guardian Illustrated with photographs 18s net 


Christian Belief 
By ALEC R. VIDLER 


The substance of a course of open lectures delivered at Cambridge 
University. Dr. Vidler expounds the basic Christian doctrines as 
“an interpretation of our existence and experience in this bewildering 


universe.” Early April 10s Sd net 


SCM PRESS - s6 Bloomsbury Street London WCI 














Published 21st. March 


Between Earth and 
Sky 


AUGUSTE PICCARD 
Translated by Claude Apcher 


Professor Piccard’s own account of his balloon ascents to 
the stratosphere. Photos, Maps, Chorts. I5s. net 





The Tavern 
MARGUERITE STEEN 


The third volume in the Falcon Press edition of Miss 
Steen’s Spanish Trilogy. 10s. 6d. net 


Coming on [3th April 





My American 
Journal 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
12s. 6d. net 


i FALCON 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 








BYRON 


A Self-Portrait 


LETTERS & DIARIES, 1798-1824, EDITED BY 


yy 


Peter Quennell 


“* 1 beg all those who have not as yet acquired the Byron habit to read 
these two volumes ; they will feel that they have entered a new world.”’ 
—Harold Nicolson in The Observer. Two volumes. 425. net the set. 


LANDSCAPE 
INTO ART 


Kenneth Clark 


“* Sir Kenneth is concerned with the European tradition—parochialism 
is distasteful to him. Altogether, this is one of the most interesting 
amd important books on a general subject in art to appear for a long 
time.’’—The Times. lilustrated. 253. net. 


ALBEMARLE LIBRARY 


Each Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF 


DAISY, PRINCESS 
OF PLESS, 1873-1914 


Edited and Introduced by 





D. Chapman Huston 


it is hardly too much to say that the Princess knew all the men of great 
accomplishment and all the women of famous beauty throughout a 
tremendous era. Her book is ‘‘ a private commentary of the frankest 
character : vivid, intimate and human.’’—The Observer. 


QUEEN ADELAIDE 


Mary Hopkirk 


** Mary Hopkirk is by no means a dull writer. Indeed, she is, at times, 
refreshingly vulgar. One of the most entertaining (books) | have read 
for months,’’—John Betjeman in The Daily Herald By the author of 
Nobody Wanted Sam. 


MEMOIRS OF A 


HIGHLAND LADY 


1797-1827 
The Autobiography of Elizabeth Grant 


of Rothiemurchus 


No historian’s document could give so vivid and intimate a picture of 
the social and domestic scene in London, Edinburgh and the Highlands 
at the opening of the last century as these delightful memoirs 
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NEW BELEL~Books 


The European World 
1870-1945 


by T. K. DERRY, M.A., D.Phil. and 
T. L. JARMAN, M.A., B.Litt., A.M.Harv. 


A first-rate factual history of modern times. 
Spectator : ‘ Factual accuracy and balanced judg- 
ment . . . never gives the impression of congestion 
or confusion . . . well written.” Times Lit. Supp : 
*Has much merit . . . The account of international 
relations from Bismarck to the hydrogen bomb, is 
both competent and sensible . . . Their narrative 
of the two world wars is also admirable.’ 
450 pages. Maps. 20s. net 


3rd Printing now ready 


Christianity and History 
by HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, K.C.V.O., writes in 
the Contemporary Review: * Let none be deceived 
by the fact that the book is short and written in a 
popular style into thinking that it is superficial. It 
is precisely the opposite . . . this outstanding book.” 

7/6 net 


The Sea and Its Mysteries 


by JOHN S. COLMAN 
Lecturer in Zoology, Sheffield University 


An introduction to the science of the sea. Belfast 
News-Letter : ‘ A fascinating writer . . . Life on the 
surface and in the depths, coral reefs, migrations of 
fish and whales, icebergs and waterspouts are all 
dealt with.” Profusely illustrated. 12/6 net 


British Waders 


in their Haunts 
by S. BAYLISS SMITH 
Punch : ‘ Fine photographs of marshland and shore 
birds ; text informative both ornithologically and 
photographically. A big attractive book for both 
experts and seekers for visual pleasure.’ 
79 photographs. Maps. 


World Chess Championship 


by H. GOLOMBEK 


British Chess Champion 


21/- net 


Manchester Guardian : ‘ A remarkable book ... a 
great book dealing with a great occasion . . . marks 
Mr. Golombek as the foremost chess author of to- 
day.” 12/6 net 


If you are going abroad.. 
the ‘By Yourself’ Language Series 
French by Yourself, by Marc Ceret 
Italian by Yourself, by D. M. Wuite 


German by Yourself, by R.H. & W.Grerron 


Each is a complete course with ample text imagina- 
tively chosen to picture the way of life of the country, 
and a full vocabulary. 8/6 net each 


LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
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Frank Chester is very happy in the early days of his marriage, 


| until he and his wife make the acquaintance of Dora, a star lawn. 


| tennis player. 


Physically magnificent, Dora is commonplace jg 
mind, and she calls to the surface all that is commonplace jg 
Harriet, which has been concealed in her adaptation to the Sensitive 
and intelligent Frank. Harriet becomes infatuated with Dora and 
Frank’s jealous resentment and irritation are not eased by the 
discovery that Dora is in love with him. Finally, on a seaside 
holiday, Dora lures Frank on to swim in a dangerous current ; but 
it is she who gets into difficulties, and Frank fails to save her. 
Harriet is convinced that the failure was deliberate, if indeed Frank 
did not actually drown her. Nothing will eradicate this belief 
from her mind. She leaves Frank, and his repeated efforts to fing 
her lead him, after war has broken out, to desert from his unit 
just before it is ordered overseas. 

I have set out this, which is no more than an introduction tg 


| the story proper, because in one sense the book is about Frank's 


long pursuit of Harriet and his reunion to her at its end. But in 
the immense meantime he undergoes a series of extraordinary 
adventures. A meeting in an air-raid shelter with another deserter 
brings him into the power of the mysterious Charlie, who js 


| apparently connected with a number of widespread war-time 


| rackets. 


| touches, I have not been convinced by the characters. 


Charlie’s associates are as mysterious as himself. One 
of them, Frank discovers, is a Nazi agent, with an extremely 
ingenious technique for conveying information to his paymasters, 
All this part of the book is worked with the intricate detail and 
the strong current of dramatic invention characteristic of the 
author. The air-raid scenes are vivid, the mannerisms of the 
characters strongly conveyed. It is a waste of time to talk to the 
women in the story ; they hold fixed ideas, and do not listen toa 
word that anyone says to them. Yet in spite of all the convincing 
I have not 
always understood them, and with a corner of my mind I have 
been wondering whether Mr. Green is really in better case. Puzzled 
to account for my uncertainty about this long and serious work of 
an author whom I much admire, I have come to the conclusion that 
what Mr. Green writes about is more interesting than the way 
he writes about it. 

Clouds in the Wind is distended with analysis and comment which 
to me are of less value than its dramatic sequence of incident. That, 
I think, is why I cannot confidently say what the novel is about. 


| The analysis and the comment make it look as if Mr. Green was 


attempting a full-length study of character. The sequence of 
incident is dramatic, or even cinematic. I do not know on which 
aspect he intends the emphasis to lie, and I feel that for all its 
merits the story falls between these two stools. 

Mr. Julian Green is determined that readers shall be in no such 
state of uncertainty. In a short foreword he is at pains to tell us 
what Jf 1 Were You is about. 

“ This book is an attempt to set out in order certain matters which 
have puzzled me ever since I was a child. I can remember quite 
distinctly when I was hardly of an age to trace a pot-hook ona 
sheet of paper asking myself why I was my particular self and not 
someone else. This question even now remains unanswered ; nor has 
it ceased to interest me. .. . Were I called upon to sum up concisely 
the content of the book I would perhaps say that it deals with a 
certain anguish of mind, that double anguish which consists in the 
knowledge that a man can neither escape his own destiny nor the 
approach of death. and the bewilderment of finding himself alone 
in the midst of an incomprehensible universe.” 

The fable in which this perplexity and this anguish are 
exemplified is both dramatic and ingenious. A self-conscious young 
man of twenty-three, disappointed at an assignation, is accosted by 
a satanic stranger who presently confers upon him the power to 
assume the body and habits of anyone whom he cares to nime. 
The atmosphere and circumstances which make this offer plausible 
are worked up with Mr. Green’s peculiar skill, and the subsequent 
happenings suggest that, despite the apparent means of escape, 
Milton knew what he#was saying when he wrote, 

“ Thou art become (o worst imprisonment!) 
A Dungeon of thyself... .” 


| “Say your prayers, my son,” Fabian’s mother recommends him at 


the end; and we are left to speculate how those prayers afe 
answered. 
This is a strange book, with scenes which threaten to haunt the 


imagination, and I hope that its fantastic fable will not deter anyone 


| from attempting it. 


It has been beautifully translated by J. H. F. 
McEwen. 

Man in Ebony is concerned with the fact that a man’s religious 
beliefs are a part of his whole life, and therefore bound up with 
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Feike Feikema 
THE CHOKECHERRY TREE 


The latest novel from an author whose work is said to be on a 

level with the early novels of Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood 

Anderson, 10s 6d net 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC SERIES 


ELGAR 
by W. R. Anderson 


BRAHMS 
by W. R. Anderson 


MENDELSSOHN 


by Percy M. Young 
This series aims at consolidating and extending the interest 
of those who have made casual contact with a particular 
composer’s music and wish to know more of it. In prepara- 
tion: BIZET, STRAVINSKI and GOUNOD. 
Illustrated with musical examples each 3s 6d net 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


by the Kenyon Critics 


A coliection of essays on the man and his poetry. 
7s 6d net 


Spring list from 12 Park Place St James's Lendon SWI 








\ ) 
Commended by the Public Morality Council 


THE PASSIONS OF MEN 


Question Time in Petticoat Lane and Hyde Park 


The Rev. A. JEANS COURTNEY 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS MOLONY, Bt., LL.D. 
Commendation by The Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. 
J. W. C. WAND, ™.A., D.D., The Lord Bishop of London 
A remarkable work by a Methodist Minister well known for his talks and 
addresses held, until recently, in Petticoat Lane and latterly Hyde Park, 
recording verbatim actual outspoken and intimate questions asked and 
answered on immorality, disease, birth control, drink, marriage and divorce. 
Immortality and the existence of God. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS 


THE WESTERN WORLD 

E. W. F. TOMLIN, 
author of the Approach to Metaphysics 
The first comprehensive work giving chronologically the history of every 
western philosopher from pre-Socrates to date. It gives the entire general 
history of philosophy and is an excellent text-book for students, bringing 
to life precisely those problems the text-books render dull and arid. 

With 18 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


WHY SHOULD | KILL MYSELF 
THOMAS VEITCH, M.A. 








15/- net 


“I have seldom read a more vivid and stimulating defence of the Christian 


way of life.” Professor H. MAURICE RELTON, D.D., London University. 

You plunge in and keep on saying, ‘I'll stop at the foot of the next page,’ 
but you never do. You read on if you are the least bit like this editor. So 
you read on to the end and say ‘THAT WAS GREAT STUFF!’” THE 
SCOTTISH CHURCHMAN. Cr. 8vo. 4/6 net 


From all Booksellers 


SKEFFINGTON & Son, Ltd.,1\ Stratford Place, London, W.1 
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SOME OUTSTANDING SPRING BOOKS 





A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD 
Denton Welch 


“Proves that, by his death, the meagre world of contemporary 
letters has suffered a tragic loss.”—HAROLD NICOLSON in the 
Observer. 

“ Without doubt, a work of genius.” —JOHN BETJEMAN in the 
Daily Herald. 10s. 6d. 


CONSERVATISM REVISITED 
Peter Viereck 
A stimulating plea for Conservatism based on a revelation of 
Prince Metternich. “* He has made out an excellent case and 


written a brilliant book.”—HAROLD NICOLSON in the Observer. 
7s. 6d. 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Ernest J. Simmons 


This important criticat study by the author of Leo Tolstoy 
throws much light on the development of Dostoevsky’s ideas 
and their relation to the social, political and religious thought 
of his time. 18s. 


THE GOTHICK NORTH 


Sacheverell Sitwell 


A one-volume reprint of this fascinating study of mediaeval 
life, art and thought, fully illustrated. MARCH 30th. 12s. 6d. 


CHEKHOV IN MY LIFE 
Lydia Avilov 


An exquisitely told story of a secret love affair in Chekhov's 
life, which also throws interesting light on The Seagull. 
Translated, with a long introduction, by David Magarshack. 
Illustrations by Lynton Lamb. aprit 4th. 10s. 6d. 


A SEASON IN HELL 
Arthur Rimbaud 


A new translation by Norman Cameron, together with the 
French text, of this famous poem, illustrated with eight 
remarkable lithographs by Keith Vaughan. aprit 4th. 15s. 


WEEK-END AT ZUYDCOOTE 
Robert Merle 


This outstanding novel about a group of soldiers stranded 
on the beach near Dunkirk has caused a great sensation in 
France, where it won the Prix Goncourt in 1949. BOOK 
SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. APRIL 20th. 9s. 6d. 


THE CHILTERN LIBRARY 


Just published: A GENTLE CREATURE by Dostoevsky, 
new translations of seven of Dostoevsky’s finest short novels 
(8s. 6d.). Ready April 2Qth : THE FORSAKEN GARDEN, 
an Anthology of Poetry, 1824-1909, edited by John Heath- 
Stubbs and David Wright (8s. 6d.). 


THE HOLIDAY LIBRARY 


Recent additions: NOW EAST, NOW WEST, by Susan 
Ertz; CHEERFUL WEATHER FOR THE WEDDING, 
by Julia Strachev. 6s. each 
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TRISTAN BUSCH 


SECRET SERVICE 
UNMASKED 


“It strikes me as something new of its kind . . . it is 
a record of probably unique personal experience with 
all the interest of a detective story."” WICKHAM 
STEED (former editor of ‘The Times’). With 
9 illustrations. Ready March 30. 16s. net. 





DENISE ROBINS 
The FEAST as INISHED 


In this poignant and mature novel, Denise Robins 
reveals herself as a serious, vivid and sincere com- 
mentator of contemporary post-war life. It is a 
brilliant study, sensitively drawn. Ready April 13. 

10s. 6d. net. 
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the environment in which he formed them. N’Ganté, a Wes 
African, is converted to Roman Catholicism, trained in Furope as 
a priest, and goes back to his village as a medical missionary, 
There begins a struggle between the exotic and the native creeds 
between the priest and the village sorceress, in which the final 


| victory goes to Africa. There is nothing new in the theme, but 





the telling is strong, economical, and compassionate. 
Farewell Innocence tells, very simply indeed, how the nafural 


| gifts of a Welsh boy were frustrated and defeated, first of all by 
his mother and then by the steel foundry into which she thrust 


him. Ieuan, losing Frank, and threatened with the loss of Sally, js 
brought to the edge of destruction, and saved only by an inspiration 
that kindles his innate courage and gives him hope. Mr. Glynne- 
Jones has told the story with an appealing freshness, but with 
lapses which show that as a novelist he has not yet bidden his own 
innocence farewell. L. A. G. Strona. 


Short Stories 


One Omen. By C. M. Woodhouse. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 


All Sorts and Kinds. By Christopher La Farge. (Macmillan. 10s 64.) 
Encounters. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d.) 
First View: Stories of Children. Selected with a Foreword by G, F, 


Green. (Faber. 1os. 6d.) 


CREATION and argumentation are two different birds in an author's 
hand, and they flock together at the peril of each. Should a writer, 
especially a short-story writer, pull himself to pieces, label the 
parts, approve or reject them, while he is in full flight ? Everyone 
knows that the brief story which may seem to blow like thistle- 
down contains bolts and girders ; it is less certain that the author 
ought to talk to his audience about that. There was never a 
pianist, except mad Pachmann, who chattered while he was perform- 
ing ; and Sullivan was rightly ticked off for obstructing his own 
opera one evening by whistling the tunes. A_ certain self- 
consciousness is at work in all the present volumes, fully justified 
in the last one, where it is editorially employed. Mr. La Farge is 
the chief culprit, followed by Miss Bowen. Mr. Woodhouse had 
almost escaped, but for one mystical perversity. He declares that 
he has written twelve short stories ; not, as we would obtusely view 
it, a single consecutive episode in the Greek resistance movement 
divided, as most novels are, into chapters. They should not be 
read in any random order, though they could, if need arose, stand 


| separately—and stand to lose. For the power is cumulative. 


Mr. Woodhouse has used his war experience to good purpose. 
An American and an English parachutist pursue their orders to 
blow up a bridge, making contact with the Greeks of the resistance. 
It is the contacts rather than the objective (achieved between the 
chapters) that matter here. These are rich in personalities, argu- 
ments, military and political anomalies, jests and sudden fears; 
discussion gorgeously irrelevant to the enterprise is the very stuff 


| of the picture. Much is uproariously funny, much ironic, much 


evasively dramatic and palely tragic in the appreciation of politics 
and racial strain. Bewilderment is seen behind solemnity, and the 
absurd is not incompatible with high dignity or abrupt disaster. 
The book, unhappily produced to look like a low-grade thriller, 
comes near to being a classic of its kind. But one classic, please 
Mr. Woodhouse, not a dozen. 

The American author Mr. La Farge makes his entry racked by 
dualism. Here he presents seventeen of his short stories, as it 
might be to a class of students. Each tale is annotated with the 


| origin of its theme, the author’s views on it and the number of 


churlish editors who have turned it down. Nor is this all. The 
volume is prefixed by a homily to critics propounding a special 
and a general theory for dealing adequately with All Sorts and 
Kinds. Very well, the work is done then ; we retire, or could but 
for a sneaking sense that Mr. La Farge is not always the perfect 
judge of his own stories. Or he is bent on killing them by analysis 
and portentousness. For to be frank they cannot take it. His 
humour has not the edge and depth of Mr. Woodhouse’s ; his 
psychological effects are built in the workshop, and so his warnings 
that a tale is on two levels, or can only be appreciated by readers 
over forty-five, are too much for the occasion. An author should 
trust his story to contain its own appeal. At best Mr. La Farge’ 
tales are readable but not luminous. His claim to be difficult 
reminds us how frequently American writers have a dewy freshness 
of mind which they mistake for the Pierian spring. 

Miss Bowen, who also reviews herself in a preface, has at least 
the excuse of remembering times past. The stories in Encounters 
were written in her own and the century’s early twenties. They 
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Spring Books 





The Story of 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


J. C. TREWIN 


The well-known dramatic critic and guthor here tells the story 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, the Warwickshire town of Shake- 
speare’s birth and death and the home of the famous Memor- 
ial Theatre. 8s 6d net 


Lady Louisa Conolly 


BRIAN FITZGERALD 
Mr FitzGerald has followed up his successful Emily, Duchess 
of Leinster, now reprinting, which the Times Literary Supple- 
ment called ‘a thoroughly entertaining book ’, with the story 
of the third of the lovely Lennox sisters. 15s net 


London for Americans 
WILLIAM KENT 


This copiously illustrated book will be of great interest not 
only to the transatlantic visitor who seeks some traces of the 
links which bind London to America but also to all those who 
want te know their London. Ts 6d net 


The Last of Captain Bligh 


CRAWFORD VAUGHAN 


The conflict between Captain Bligh, despotic Governor of 
New South Wales, and John MacArthur, leader of the free w 
settlers, forms the main theme of this exciting book. ATA 
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Haydn Rosemary Hughes 


A new volume in the MASTER MUSICIANS series of 
biographical and critical studies. With calendar of 
events, table of compositions, photographs, music 
examples, etc. 7s. 6d. net 
20 other volumes now available in the Master Musicians series: 
BACH, BEETHOVEN, BERLIOZ, BIZET, BRAHMS, CHOPIN, DEBUSSY, 
DVORAK, ELGAR, HANDEL, MOZART, MUSSORGSKY, PALESTRINA, 
PURCELL, RAVEL, SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, TCHAIKOVSKY, VERDI, 
WAGNER. 





J 
My Time, My Life George Camden 
A remarkable first novel of love, toil, and terror in 


London’s East End during the blitz—terse, swift, 
and utterly convincing. 8s. 6d. net 


First 6 vols. obtainable at all bookshops 
The New 1949-50 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 


2,500 illustrations 





84 million words. 


12 vols. 12/- net per vol. 
Vols. 7 and 8, June; last 4 vols. two at a 
time, at intervals of about two months. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW says: ‘Everyman's Encyclopaedia is 


eminently readable and also 7 comprehensive in its scope. 
This is the kind of work of reference which any student or indeed any 


educated reader may rejoice to have on his shelf. Messrs. Dent are to 
be thanked both for the width of range of the volumes and for the 
accurate information which they contain.’ 


Prospectus post free 
Publishers : J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford St., W.C.2 











To be published March 31 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Selected Letters 
Translated by J. M. Cohen 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Richard Rumbold 


Flaubert’s letters, among the finest in any language, are now made 
available to the English-speaking public. The present selection 
constitutes an incomparable record of the literary history of his 
times and reveal him as a great human being as well as a writer 


of genius. 12s. 6d, 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 
My Heart Laid Bare 
| and other essays 


Translated by Norman Camcron 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Peter Quennell 


Although his prose is less well known than his poetry, Baudelaire 


stands in the front rank of modern prose-writers. Throughout a 
life of ceaseless internal conflict, disaster following disaster, he 
never lost courage and left in these autobiographical essays a 
brilliant record of his struggle s, showing his deep feeling for art 
and humanity. 12s. 6d. 





GEORGE WEIDENFELD AND NICOLSON LIMITED 
7 CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1 























Where shall we go this year? 
Scandinavia... Italy... France? 


THE VIKING LANDS 
GORDON YOUNG 


The beauty of Scandinavia in Spring and Highsummer, the rich- 
ness of its history and semance of its customs are wonderfully 
portrayed and superbly illustrated. 


17 full-page plates. 


ITALIAN PAGEANT 
DEREK PATMORE 


The Italian cities of Tuscany and Umbria have a charm and 
beauty to which the author has done full justice. A book of 
personal impressions of Florence and other towns in Northern 
Italy. 

17 full-page plates. 


MEDITERRANEAN BLUE 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Provence, the Cote d’Azur and its extensions into Italy. The 
author takes his reader through these Mediterranean Lands, and 
shows the rich rewards waiting those who travel with a seeing- 


9s. 6d. net 


9s. 6d. net 


eye. 


17 full-page plates. 2nd impression, 9s. 6d. net 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD SERIES 


from which these titles have been selected are travel books with a difference. They 
sre indispensable companions on journeys abroad, and make idea! reading for the 
arm-chair traveller. Other titles include The Sun Drenched Veld by 
Katharine Simms ond The Sunlit Caribbean by Alec Waugh. 
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Edited by Brian Vesey-FitzGerald 


latest additions 


The 


Northumberland 
HERBERT L. HONEYMAN 


“Notable above all for its individual approach and 
superb photographic illustrations . . . a vivid and well- 
informed book.”—Time and Tide. The author is a 
well-known Newcastle architect and antiquarian who 
has made a considerable study of the county’s typo- 
graphy, archaeology and history. With 49 photographs 
and 1 map. 15/- 


Bedfordshire 
LAURENCE MEYNELL 
The informative and gracefully written picture which 
one expects from Mr. Meynell of this essentially agri- 
cultural county—as it is today, and with some account 
of how it came to be so. There are pen portraits of nearly 
every one of its villages and hamlets. With 49 photo- 
graphs and 1 map. 15/- 


The Isle of Man 
CANON E. H. STENNING 


All too little known, this remarkable self-governing 
island, with a Parliament older than Westminster and 
a Church older than Canterbury or York is, fer prac- 
tically the first time, fully and authoritatively described. 
Canon Stenning who has lived on the Island since 1909 
is an ardent participator in many Manx affairs. With 
49 photographs and | map. 15/- 


Coming in April 
Ulster 


HUGH SHEARMAN 





HERE ARE DIAMONDS 
ERIC ROSENTHAL 


The adventures surrounding the finding, trading and 
mining of diamonds are recounted in a fascinating, ex- 
citing and informative book by a South African archivist 
who has made a special study of the subject. Author of 
African Switzerland, etc. Illustrated 15/- 


VOLCANOES NEW & OLD 


S. N. COLEMAN 


An up-to-date, popular and comprehensive description 
of the volcanoes of the world—their causes, histories, 
varieties and situations. Much of the story is told through 
a collection of nearly 100 superb photographs, illustra- 
ting the text. A Museum Press Publication. 18]- 


Asss4 ROBERT HALE 


to a_ series 
acknowledged to be “excellent in 
every way ”.—Manchester Guardian. 
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were refused for periodicals but published in volume form 
They have, she judges, “ precocity and naivety,” also “ build, style 
and occasional felicities of expression.” If Miss Bowen sees them 
through a haze of loving recollection, still she sees them plain 
Before exclaiming, “ What were the editors about?” we may 
reflect that the tales were written from within the mind even where 
they seem objective, and so have a sensitive surface that is not 
always true authority. This introspection—youth’s compensation 
for inexperience—was also the prevalent attitude of that period, 
But it was not yet the popular attitude for the magazines. Miss 
Bowen was in the van and suffered accordingly. The re-issue jg 
of something more than a period piece, with those noted felicities 
and its delicate air ; there is a dizziness of the past in it, calling 
perhaps with better reason to Mr. La Farge’s reader of forty-five, 

Now Mr. Green has done the right thing by imagination and 
argument. Allowing the thirteen authors—himself amongst them 

to have created wholeheartedly, he has chosen the stories for 
their showing of the world through a child’s mind. The child and 
the poet, he argues, look on life with a kindred luminosity ; hence 
an author’s best work tends to present the child. The argument 
could be pushed too far, but for the moment it triumphs, where 
so masterly a symbol as Mr. E. M. Forster’s Celestial Omnibus 
heads the procession. Forty years old now and immortal, his 
horse-drawn omnibus works the very miracle we are seeking. With 
never a word of explanation it contrasts both passionately and 
limpidly the poetic miraculous vision with the dark stale alley 
of the impoverished adult mind. There are close runners-up in 
Messrs. Graham Greene, de la Mare, A. L. Barker, and only one 
amongst Mr. Green’s celestial pickings—a long hunting story— 
seems to miss the bus. 

SYLVA NORMAN, 


Selected Reprints 


AN enlarged number of the Spectator offers a little space and a 
welcome opportunity for drawing attention to some of the 
numerous reprints and re-issues which are continually coming from 
publishers but which as a rule have to make way in these columns 
for new books. Let me first mention two that stand out from the 
others on the shelves by reason of their size. The first is Holbrook 
Jackson's The Anatomy of Bibliomania (Faber. 31s. 6d.). The 
publishers do not tell us the history of this curious fat volume of 
650 pages (my recollection is that it was first published in two 
volumes about twenty years ago), but they rightly say that it is 
comparable both in style and content to Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy and to Isaac D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. Any- 
one who knows these books will know at once whether he wants 
to possess The Anatomy of Bibliomania. It is emphatically not 
everybody's book ; there may even be those who, subscribing to the 
dictum of CaHimachus—*“ A big book is as bad as a great mis- 
fortune *—will rule it out for this reason; but there should still 
be many of a scholarly and (dare I say ?) slightly eccentric temper, 
who will be ready to appreciate the industry and wide reading which 
have gone to the compilation of so much information and so many 
quotations on every aspect of books. 

My second fat volume, running to nearly eight hundred pages, 
has a more practical application. This is Chambers’s Shorter 


| English Dictionary, and it seems to be something of a bargain at 


8s. 6d. Perhaps I wrong the publishers by implying that this 
valuable reference book is a reprint; I have not come across it 
before, and it may be an entirely new work (though I feel it can 
be looked upon as an offshoot of Chambers’s famous English 
Dictionary); at all events, it is completely up-to-date, and, among 
other original features, contains a number of illustrations in colour, 
half-tone and line, the subjects varying from birds’ eggs and toads 
to an electronic valve and a picture by Chagall. These give the 
dictionary some of the quality of a small encyclopaedia. 

The World's Classics Series has been extended to take in two 
rewarding books: The Diary of a Country Parson, 1758-1802 by 
James Woodforde, and The Life of William Morris, by J. W. 
Mackail (O.U.P. 7s. each). Woodforde is always delightful, 
whether he plays at “ Crikett,” or eats his “ rost Beef and Plumb 
Pudding,” or fails to sleep because “the Pills I took last night 
occasioned rumblings within me.” The present selection from the 
five volumes was made by J. B. Beresford, who was killed by enemy 
action in 1940. Mackail’s excellent but rather heavy biography is 
enlivened by a new introduction from Sir Sydney Cockerell, who 
contributes some interesting personal memories of Morris. Another 
book that really deserves the over-worked adjéetive “ fascinating ” 1s 
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NEW BOOKS 
DAY BY DAY WE MAGNIFY THEE 


Daily Meditations from Luther’s Writings 
arranged according to the Year of the Church. 





Compiled and Translated by 
MARGARETE STEINER and PERCY SCOTT. 


These extracts give a valuable introduction to the many-sided 
thought of this prince of preachers. Very few of the passages have 
previously appeared in an English translation. 12s. 6d. net 


THE ADORATION OF THE LAMB 


Lenten Studies. 

By J. ERNEST RATTENBURY, D.D. 

‘Few writers in the Christian Church are so well fitted to guide 
our thoughts as we seek to gain a deeper understanding of the 
significance of the drama of redemption. ‘The book is based 
upon a theology which keeps close to the realities of Christian 
experience throughout the centuries. There is evidence of a care- 
ful and loving study of the New Testament and the literary 


allusions are singularly apposite..—Dr. Harold Roberts. 
6s. net 


TURNUP TALES 
By EDWARD FITTALL. 


The stories in this book are told with uncommon skill by an 
author who understands as a craftsman the magic spell that 
words may hold for children. 5s. net 


The Epworth Press, 25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 




















MACDONALD 
_ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


| 
| The following books are now available in 
|| this series:—WESTWARD HO! PICK- 
| WICK PAPERS, A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY, EMMA, SHELLEY’S 
| POEMS, OLIVER TWIST, HAZLITT’S 
| ESSAYS, BARNABY RUDGE, 
| TRISTRAM SHANDY, A TALE OF 
| TWO CITIES, and THE OLD CURI- 
| OSITY SHOP. These will shortly be 
| joined by THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
| JOURNALS OF BENJAMIN ROBERT 
| HAYDON (this volume, 9s. 6d.). 


| “These books are models of craftsmanship 


| in production” — Jrish Times. “Well 
printed, solidly bound, inexpensive,” 
| DesMOND MacCartuy, Sunday Times. 


“This series deserves high commendation.” 
—Fortnightly. 8s. 6d. each. 


MACDONALD 


| & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
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Published yesterday 


A superbly 
realistic story 


String Lug 
The Fox 


David Stephen 


The author, a young Scottish naturalist, vividly traces 
the life of a fox, and describes its haunts, habits 

and natural surroundings with uncanny insight and 
knowledge. Illustrated with twelve pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by Nina Scott Langley. Here is a book in the 
direct tradition of Tarka the Otter and The Story of a 
Red Deer. 


Lutterworth Press 








10s. 6d. 





By ETIENNE GILSON 
Dante the Philosopher 


15/- net 


“. _ . in considering a vast and systematic treatise like 
M. Gilson’s Dante the Philosopher, the boldest critic 
must surely stand-a@bashed. Here, worked out in firm 
but delicate detail, are all the hunches that one can 
remember anyone having about Dante as a symbolist 
thinker.” New English Weekly 


The Philosophy of 
St. Bonaventure 


12/6 net 


“The profundity and completeness of the system are 
abundantly proved by M. Gilson’s learned analysis . . . 





admirable lucidity.” Times Literary Supplement 


The Spirit of 
Mediaeval Philosophy 


18/- net 
“We can but be grateful so strong and reassuring a 
reconstruction of the intellectual bases of Christian 
faith as these lectures give us.” 
Church of England Newspaper 
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The Life of Benvenuto Cellini written by Himself (Phaidon Press. 
10s. 6d.). Though written between 1558 and 1562, this auto- 
biography—the only autobiography of a Renaissance artist—was 
not published until 1728 and was first translated into English in 
1771. Mr. John Pope-Hennessy, using J. A. Symonds’ text, has 
presented the book with scholarship and understanding and has 
provided it with appropriate illustrations. 

Jonathan Cape is engaged in re-creating the Travellers’ Library, 
whose two hundred titles went out of print during the 1939-45 
war. The familiar blue binding has now given place to red; the 
device of the figure with the ragged staff has disappeared ; and 
the price has risen from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. The first four titles 
demonstrate an agreeable catholicity of taste. James Joyce's A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is unquestionably a work of 
genius ; it stands apart from Joyce's later books in the same way 
as an early Picasso stands apart from a late Picasso (and this 
perhaps sufficiently explains why I, personally, like it the best of 
Joyce’s books). It is an abrupt switch from Joyce to Mr. Peter 
Fleming's One's Company, the entertaining and instructive record 
of “Fu Lei Ming's” (to give him his Chinese name) journey 
through Russia and China in 1933. The book is admirable in 
its kind, but it now inevitably has some of the shortcomings of dated 
history and on its next appearance may need a new introduction 
or some footnotes. The other new titles in the Travellers’ Library 
are Pauline Smith’s book of South African stories The Little Karoo 
and Edward Thomas’s The Pocket Book of Songs and Stories for 
the Open Air. Thomas’s book is full of good things—an 
“acceptable present,” though I sometimes wonder who reads such 
books. I doubt whether they are much read in the open air; in 
fact I believe these roaring drinking songs and amorous ditties 
usually lie on the chaste bedside tables of maiden aunts. 

I cannot conclude without a reminder that Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy’s Portraits has been re-issued by MacGibbon and Kee 
at 10s. 6d. This is a book of good reading for anyone at all 
interested in literature—and literature for Mr. MacCarthy means 
J. K. Stephen as well as Strindberg and Ruskin. It contains, inci- 
dentally, one of the best and truest appreciations of Mr. Gladstone 
that we have. Now that the Strachey-Sitwell debunking has had its 
day, this essay should be re-read and may prove enlightening to 
seekers after truth. Yes, I am bound to say that I would rather 
possess this relatively small book than the whole of Holbrook 
Jackson’s Anatomy. Which only goes to show, I suppose, that 
there are “ bookmen ™ and “ bookmen "—and how I hate the word ! 

Derek Hupson. 


SHORT NOTICES 


In Sober Livery. Horace Annesley Vachell. (Cassell. 128. 6d.) 


Some years ago Mr. Vachell, choosing a felicitous quotation from 
“ Paradise Lost,” began, under its auspices, to write journal-books of 
table-talk and anecdote, reflection and commentary. He has now 
reached the third volume and Milton's second line. Other and 
younger writers, attempting this genre, have sometimes allied wit to 
self-parading, and appeared to seek restlessly for the clever subject. 
In the present case the onlooker, an octogenarian, sees as much as 
need be of the game by stepping back from the noise and bustle 
Mr. Vachell knows literary techniques as he knows vintages, and his 











Women In The 
Old Testament 


by 
NORAH LOFTS 
Edith Shackleton. 


” 


** Her book makes seductive reading.” 
her imaginative writing is often exquisite . 
Jewish Chronicle. 
“I was touched, enlightened and moved.” 
Elizabeth Bowen. 
10s. 6d. net 


Sampson Low 
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own hints show that artifice and elaboration are his if he wants 
them. But he knows too that, in a book of this kind, it is direct 
simplicity and natural progress that count most. Where he could 
shape a tale or conversation he prefers to leave it, flattish as it may 
seem, for the truth it will bring quietly. If a figure slips in it is 
not a “character” but precisely the flitting aspect of a personality 
that might be met in the street. So with his own reflections, They 
are not polished to scintillate; they may on occasion miss the 
daylight radiance ; but their sober livery of grey twilight, Pierced 
by humour, wins its harmony. Mr. Vachell, in his calm retirement 
at Bath, is a friendly companion. He remembers the past without 
exaggerated sighing ; he endures present privations without affecting 
a philosophy ; hints at politics and hesitates at prejudices. In some 
sense an upholder of traditions, he keeps an open mind fcr 
modernity. This last, in the shape of the lively Josephine, is Mr. 
Vachell’s granddaughter and familiar spirit ; his misfortune is that 
she will grow up and out of this series of journals. While no 
single page of such a book is breath-taking, the cumulative effect is 
mellow, agreeable and replete with the good humour that attends 
a cultured mind. 


With Translations 
ros. 6d.) 


Formal Spring: French Renaissance Poems. 
by R. N, Currey. (Oxtord University Press. 
THe chief distinction of this bilingual volume lies not only in the 
excellence of Mr. Currey’s translation but in its lack of uniformity, 
too often the weakness of an anthology translated by one hand, 
Mr. Currey’s obvious prowess as a poet is not here displayed at 
the expense of his subject, for he is both content and able to vary 
his style according to the several poetic temperaments he interprets. 
In his introduction to twelve French poets of the late Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, this unobtrusive approach is perhaps offset 
by a somewhat apologetic manner ; and the reader may feel that 
Mr. Currey is unduly uneasy about the “ escapism ” of certain poets 
who, as his own translations make clear, escaped so successfully. 
Charles d'Orléans, Villon and Ronsard had little moral “ message” 
to offer, unless it were implicit in their preoccupation with beauty 
and form, their conscious exaltation of a questionable status quo. 
For them, the essence resided inside, not without, the appearance 
of things. It is true, as Mr. Currey writes, that “the stiff figures 
moved into graceful life, but agzsinst a background of famine, 
squalor, superstition, cruelty and disease.” Today, against a back- 
ground of physical welfare, spiritual uncertainty, cruelty and hygiene, 
their movements delight no less. The antithetical qualities of the 
poems of this period are well expressed by Mr. Currey’s translations 
the toughness and melody of Villon’s Ballade des Pendus, the 
simplicity and force of du Bellay’s Nouveau venu, qui cherches 
Rome en Rome and d'Orléans’ gay pathos, where Mr. Currey is 
possibly at his best. 


War in Three Dimensions. By Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book, while by no means soothing syrup, is a useful corrective 
of the more emotional symptoms induced in some quarters by the 
prospect of push-button warfare and atomic bombing. The author 
does not minimise the danger, but he puts it in perspective. The 
atom bomb, he holds, is not the “ absolute,” all-sufficient weapon 
which it has been claimed to be. When it is not the monopoly of 
any one Power—and it is no longer that—its use will be subject to 
“one over-riding factor—the fear of reprisals.” It was that fear 
which in 1939-45 saved us from the gas-bombing that had been pre- 
dicted, so that, the Air Vice-Marshal suggests, the use of gas is likely 
to remain “a freak of World War I” and may afford “ an instructive 
analogy to the atomic weapon.” As regards armed establishments, 
he is all for adequate strength, in all three Services, but he has no 
use for the “ striking force of all arms ” which, he says is a “ bogy” 
that “ has bedevilled defence preparations for many decades.” The 
peace-time forces are foundations on which the war-time forces are 
to be built and not miniatures of them. It is necessary also to have 
regard to the geopolitical factor in defence. A zone of “ partial 
resistance,” in which defence must have a more or less elastic quality, 
is envisaged as the outer cover for another and inner one that has to 
be held at all costs. The “line of maximum penetration” is all- 
important, for behind it lie the industrial and economic resources 
needed to support the great counter-offensive that will eventually be 
undertaken. The strength of our Commonwealth lies in the fact 


that the zone of partial resistance can be deep, and this should give 
time for the organising of the inner bastion of defence. 
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Y Irene Nemirovsky 
4 translated by Erik de Mauny SHARES 
: A biography of the dramatist by a young Russian novelist 
whose books aroused great interest in France before the war. ™ : 
1g During the Occupation she was deported and killed by the are SO popular 
le Germans 
cr 12s. 6d. net The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 
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8. introduced by Stephen Spender | Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 
es ; 
r 7 5 1 
ot A BOOK OF BALLADS | Its resources make it easy for Investors to eee al 
at . . ; . or part of their money at short notice. Interest 2}% net. 
ts introduced by Roland Gant From {1 to £2,500 may be invested during the year. 
. | 
.; each 3s. 6d. net Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 
| 
’ THE GREY WALLS PRESS PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
e } — — Ts = a 
eS 
e, 
c- 
e, 
EVERY YEAR 
1S 
le 
4) 
is 
_ EARNS £33,000,000 
. ' ' 
IN FOREIGN CURRENCY 
“ — 
ir 
e 
MOSTLY GOOD HARD 
of 
; | 44 
“ A Weather Coat of implicit style, faultlessly constructed DOLL ARS Se / 
; from cloth especially woven by the makers; the coat for 
| 
s, the man of judgement. | 
0 
: 
therdair enough to pay for all the eggs 
- , aap RepaRapetaienat and half the bacon we import 
‘ THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT WET WETHER WETHERDAIR 
3 
e Wetherdair Ltd. Bradford & London & Northern Ireland 
t 
e 
3 ee Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
POSITION MAINTAINED 











Tue annual general Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
was held at Edinburgh on March 15th. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.T., P.C., 
'G.C.V.O., Governor of the Bank, presided, and in the course of his 
speech suid: — 

Our deposits and other accounts for the first time since 1939 show a 
slight contraction, but this reflects the general trend and does not indicate 
any lessening of our activities, which are fully maintained at their post- 
war high level. 

The item, acceptances and other obligations, shows a substantial 
increase in the year, and is indicative of the ready support we are pre- 
pared to give to facilitate foreign trade. 

Our capital remains unchanged at £4,250,000,but the published reserve 
fund by the addition of £112,847 from the year’s profit, is raised to | 
£4,672,553. 

On the assets side our customary liquid position has been more than 
maintained with cash, balances with the Bank of England and other banks, 
money in London at call and short notice totalling £30,800,000. This sum 
represents over 21 per cent. of our liability for deposits and notes issued. 

There is little change in the total of bills discounted, but there is an 
increase of about £300,000 in the trade bills comprised therein. The 
Treasury deposit receipt total is halved at £5 million being the result of 
the policy followed by the Treasury during the year. 

The total of our investments is much the same as last year and, as 
usual, those quoted are valued in the balance sheet at or under the market 
prices ruling on the date of our balance. Our Government securities are 
well distributed, and there is a large proportion in the short and medium 
dated stocks. 


INCREASED ADVANCES 

The increase of more than £5 million in our advances to customers 
is well spread over the main fields of lending, and it is in line with the 
general banking experience. 

I may say in passing that, adhering loyally to the principles which 
govern lending by banks at the present time, we have found ourselves | 
obliged to refuse a number of applications for advances which were 
unexceptionable from the point of view of safety and security but, when 
the conditions affecting the national interests are satisfied, we are in a 
position, and are prepared, to lend to all credit-worthy borrowers. 

The valuation of our two subsidiary companies is unaltered, and there 
is no significant change in any of the other assets. 

We now turn to the profit and loss account, where we show an increase 
of £2,461 in our profit for the year, which, considering all the circum- 
stances, including a further increase in charges of all kinds, may be 
regarded as satisfactory. Following our usual practice, full provision has 
been made for contingencies and all bad and doubtful debts. 

Two interim dividends were declared and paid respectively at mid- 
summer and Christmas, amounting together to 17 per cent. per annum, 
and the directors did not recommend afy further dividend for the year. 
The allocation proposed for property maintenance and staff pension fund 
are similar to those of last year, and there remains £112,847 to be added 
to our reserve fund, raising it to £4,672,553. 

The accounts of our associated banks, Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, have already been submitted at their general meetings, 
and it is only necessary for me at this stage to report that the businesses 
of these two institutions continue to develop along very sound and satis- 
factory lines. 

The report was approved. 








Many people who go abroad year after year 
refer to leave all their arrangements to 
an & Dawson .. . they appreciate the 
individual attention given to their plans. 
Dean & Dawson's 1950 Synopsis of Continen- 
tal Holidays shows hundreds of inclusive holi- 
days and motor coach tours which are sound 
value for money. Call for it at any branch. 








* ' unable to call write 

for a free copy of 

“Holidays Abroad" to f 

Dean & Dawson titd., 

Dept 43/HA, 81 Piccadilly 

London, W.1 iro. 
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Annuals, By Roy Hay. (Bodley Head. 12s. 64.) 


THOUGH the trend of gardening today is towards labour-savin 
arrangements of flowering shrubs and long-lived herbaceous shane 
this only emphasises the desirability of something else to provide 
variety. This is the place of the great throng of annual flowers and 
those commonly treated as such. Some may be sown where the 
are to flower and require the minimum of care abour-egmn 
indeed. Many, admittedly, need a considerable amount of time and 
skill as well as greenhouse and cold frame. But no other class of 
plants produces flowers so freely and continuously, in such inex- 
haustible variety of colour, shape and form, nor permits of a 


| complete change every year if desired—and all at such little cost. 


The reprint of Mr. Hay’s book (originally published in 1937) jg 
therefore extremely welcome. It opens with a brief chapter on 
distribution, a provoking dissertation on some annuals once culti- 
vated and now lost, and general details of culture. This is followed 
by suggestions for the use of annuals and lists of those suitable 
for various specific purposes ; this last a most valuable item. The 
major part of the book is devoted to detailed accounts of each 
plant and its culture in alphabetical order. This long list seems 
to cover all annuals commonly available and some that are not, and 
includes the few important nove!ties which have appeared since the 
original publication, The book is illustrated with photographs 
some in colour. 


This Old Wig. By J. B. Sandbach, K.C. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE is an odd disjointedness about this short book, which puts 
one in mind of being told an interesting story by a busy man who 
is constantly interrupted in the telling by incoming telephone calls, 
The thread of the tale is taken up again and again, but never at 
precisely the place where it was dropped, so that the chagrined 
listener has the impression that he is being deprived of important 
parts of the narrative. Perhaps the trouble is that Mr. Sandbach 
attempts to do too much in a limited space; for in just over 
120 pages he spans a period of sixty-nine years, from his birth to 
his retirement in 1947 from the Bench, on which he had sat for 
twenty-one years as a Metropolitan magistrate. So much of 
interest must have come his way in those twenty-one years that 
the sixty pages he gives to them do not seem enough, and one 
grudges the ten pages devoted to telling the story of a fairly 
uneventful holiday in Morocco fifty years ago. Mr. Sandbach is 
clearly one. of those warm-hearted humane men whom the 
stipendiary service seems so fortunately to attract. When he 
retired, the barrow boys, whom he had so often fined, clubbed 
together to buy him a snuff-box as a parting gift, and he returns 
the compliment by dedicating this book to them. His anecdotes 
have a mellow, good-natured charm. 


(t {utchinson, 


A House in the Cévennes. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


MLLE. SALEIL’s family bought a house at Fougayrolles—a small 
town straying up a mountain with a thousand inhabitants, much 
sun and primitive sanitation. These are her girlhood reminiscences 
of the place, written in gay and sensitive English made piquant by 
French and American echoes. Summer after summer she noted 
the gossip, the gardening, the hunting, the funerals. The book 
is full of incipient short stories, for Fougayrolles was rich in 
odd characters—from the deaf boy who committed suicide after his 
wife had died in pregnancy to the parsimonious mayoress and the 
old hunting curé. Fougayrolles is not without its quarrels, but the 
troubles of modern Europe are curiously remote. Even Paris is 
hardly mentioned, and war throws no shadow. When Mlle. Saleil’s 
Fougayrolles existed we are not told, but in any case the book gives 
the feeling of the changelessness of the countryside. It is lively 
and entertaining, and opens a door on a France sometimes glimpsed 
in films but not much seen by tourists. 


By Jeanne Saleil. 


Forthcoming Books 


Memoir and autobiography as usual have an important place 
among spring books. They include Sir Alan Herbert's Independent 
Member (Methuen), which surveys his Parliamentary life from 1935 
when he became Independent Member for Oxford University to the 
recent suppression of university seats. Reminiscences range wide!y 
from Farewell to Cricket (Hodder and Stoughton), in which Don 
Bradman writes of his career up to his last season in England in 
1948, to Memoirs by King Abdullah of Transjordan published by 
Cape. Literary memoirs include Just as it Happened (Cassell’s), 
by Sir Norman Flower, with stories of his long publishing career 


| and reminiscences of R. L. Stevenson (and Stevenson appears again 
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For Christians, irrespective of denomination, 


Lent is a period of self discipline and self denial. 


Those who are helped by the G.B.I. will also 
observe Lent in their own way, though for 


many self discipline and self denial are not 


confined to this season alone. 





AND 
5 HOW MUCH ITIS 


If you care, you can help to weight the scales in their favour by sending an offering in grateful 


acknowledgement of those mercies which you enjoy in greater measure. 


GOVERNESSES’ 


BENEVOLENT 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


INSTITUTION 











The Florence Nightingale Hospital 


PADdington 234] 


19, LISSON GROVE, N.W.1 


IS NEITHER NATIONALISED 
NOR STATE - SUPPORTED 


THIS UNIQUE VOLUNTARY 
HOSPITAL PROVIDES BEDS 





| 
for educated women of limited means 
at the low cost of | 

Cubicles 3 guineas, Double Rooms 4 guineas 

Single Rooms 6-8 guineas per week 

| 
| 
| 


1850—1950 
CENTENARY YEAR APPEAL | 


NEEDS 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


and 








DONATIONS of £10,000 per annum, | 
the present deficit on cost of all services | 


LEGACIES 





The kindly consideration of friends when | 


making their WILLS and of the Legal | 


Profession when advising their Clients 


as to BEQUESTS 


For particulars write or telephone Appeal Secretary 
PADdington 6412 





Action for 





Braille cards. Embossed with values 
for use by blind players. 





Power-press operator — one of many 
workers ‘ placed’ by N.I.B. 











Many blind musicians have gained 
success with the aid of N.1.B. 











For EVERY NEED of the blind, 
there is a service by N.I.B. 
Some typical examples are shown 
here, but there are dozens of 
others, all inspired by an intimate 
knowledge of the problems that 
blindness brings. Please remem- 
ber that this great work is still 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
SUPPORT. 


WATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the National Assistance Act, 1948) 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 








A SATISFACTORY YEAR 





RECORD FIGURES 





THe annual general meeting of The Scottish Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was held on March 16th in Edinburgh 

The Right Honourable The Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., presided and 
called upon Mr. Charles Guthrie, F.F.A., Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, to submit the report and balance sheet 

Mr. Guthrie said: —It is a pleasure to be able to report that the year 
1949 has been a satisfactory one for the Society. Life assurance policies 
were issued for a net total of £3,224,504—a record in the Society's his- 
tory, exceeding last record 
sum received by the Society for the purchase 

The life revenue account shows that although over £800,000 has been 
paid out in claims, the fund has increased by £363,000. Adding to this 
the increase in the capital redemption fund, the total increase in the 
funds amounts to £445,000, and the assets as shown in the balance sheet 
the first time £15,000,000 


small margin. The net 
of annuities was £266,842. 


years 


figure Dy a 


exceed for 


FAVOURABLE Mortatity Experience 


With regard to claims, as the life revenue account shows, nearly two- 
thirds of the total is in respect of endowment assurances reaching 
maturity. Claims by death cost less than in the previous year, but the 
amount of the sums so paid out conveys little without some further 
information. Even a small sum paid in respect of deaths could well 
mean a poor mortality experience if, for example, all the deaths took 
place at young ages. Actually during the year 1949 the Society's mor- 
tality experience was exceptionally good, the average age at death under 
whole of life policies being remarkably years. Another way 
of indicating shortly how favourable the experience has been is to inform 
, »f policies, were 40 per cent 


high—75 


you that our results, including all classes 


ibles which we use in our 


better than allowed for in the actuarial 
calculations. The year 1949 must be regarded as exceptional in these 
the war together, our results have 


matters, but, taking all the years since 


been most satisfactory 


earned ym the funds over the year, 


The effective rate of interest . 
io ward, was £4 I4s. Id per 


excluding the reserve account and carr 


cent. gross or £3 10s. 9d. per cent. net; the latter exceeds the. effective 
rate of interest assumed in our last actuarial valuation by about I} per 
cen This substantial excess is an important factor in the Society's 


bonus-earning power! 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Turning now to the balance sheet, as the previous year's figures are 


shown alongside those of the year under 


us required by the 
Companies Act, 1948, there is no need for me to inform you as to the 


evicew 


itions in the investments which have taken place over the year, 
except, perhaps, to mention the largest change, which is an increase in 
Ordinary stocks and shares of over £500,000 after allowing for the 
different method of showing the Standard Property Investment C ompany 
snares 
SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH OF BUSINESS 
The business of the Standard Property Investment Company has 


grown substantially in recent years and the accounts have shown excellent 
sults. Over the past three years our loans to the company have been 


£1.300,000—£400,000 in 1947, about £700,000 in 
The total for the three years does not fall 


increased by about 


1948 and £200,000 last year 
far short of the increase in the Society's funds over the same. period 
These years have seen a substantial drop in the market values of Stock 


Exchange securities ; accordingly, had it been necessary to invest this 


new money on the Stock Exchange in a mixture of different classes of 
investments, some depreciation could hardly have been avoided As it 
is, the new moncy 1s intact ind is earning a reasonable rate of interest 

fhe downward trend of Stock Exchange prices to which I have 
referred has, of course, resulted in a fall during 1949 in the aggregate 
value of our Stock Exchange securities, but I am glad to be able to say 
that there is stil! substantial excess of market values over the balance 
6heet figures 


Ihe adoption of the report and accounts was carried unanimously 
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in The Strange Case of Rovert Louis Stevenson, by Malcolm Elwin 
Macmillan, in preparation for the centenary next autumn—a CTitical 
biography stressing the influence of his wife). A posthumous auto. 
biography by Catherine Carswell, the friend and biographer of 
D. H. Lawrence, is entitled Lying Awake, and will be published by 
Secker and Warburg. Stephen Spender has made “an experiment 
in autobiography ” in A World Within a World (Hamish Hamilton) 
ignoring chronology and concentrating on the themes of poetry, 
love, politics and ‘travel. America enters with John Gunther's 
Roosevelt in Retrospect, written from personal knowledge, from 
the same publishers, and André Maurois’s My American Journal 
(Falcon Press), a description of the French writer's war years, 
Scientific memoirs include A Scientific Autobiography, by the 
physicist Max Planck, who invented the Quantum Theory (Williams 
and Norgate), a book which contains Planck’s last writings and deals 
with some general problems of the scientist. 

Biography ranges as widely. From the Clarendon Press comes 
William Stukeley: An Eighteenth Century Antiquary, by Stuart 
Piggott, Abercromby Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in the 
University of Edinburgh—the story of one of the first authorities 
on prehistory. Dr. H. G. Wood has written a study of the 
founder of Christian Socialism, Frederick Denison Maurice 
(Cambridge University Press), and after last year’s attacks on 
Ruskin comes Vindication of Ruskin, by J. Howard Whitehouse 
(Allen and Unwin), which produces favourable evidence ignored 
in recent biographies. The first full-length biography of John 
Burns, the first working man to enter the Cabinet, has been written 
by William Kent (Williams and Norgate). Ranging abroad, 
John Rewald has produced a new life of Cézanne, The Ordeal 
of Paul Cézanne (Phoenix House), with nearly a hundred 
illustrations. André Maurois appears again in The Quest for 
Proust (Cape), with personal recollection and early photo- 
graphs. It has been translated by Gerard Hopkins and 
should be an interesting—because French—addition to the recent 
Proust commentaries and memoirs. Allen and Unwin announce 
another book on Bismarck—Bismarck and the German Empire by 
Erich Eyck—which traces the Germa® statesman’s intellectual 
ascendancy over the politicians of his day: and Chekhov appears 
twice, in The Life of Chekhov, by Irene Nemirovsky, a young 
Russian writer who lived in France but who was deported and killed 
by the Germans (Grey Walls Press) and Chekhov in My Life, by 
Lydia Avilov (John Lehmann)—a story of a secret love affair which 
throws light on The Seagull. 

The war is still inspiring a host of books. A Short History of 
the Second World War, by Strategicus, is being published by 
Faber. Captain Liddell Hart analyses some major mistakes of 
the war and opposes conscription in Defence of the West (Cassell) ; 
and When Greek Meets Greek, by Sir Reginald Leeper, British 
Ambassador to the Greek Government, both in exile and in Athens, 
published by Chatto and Windus, traces with inside knowledge the 
development of the civil war. More general books are From 
Napoleon to Stalin, by A. J. P. Taylor (Hamish Hamilton), which 
follows about a century of European politics, and The East European 
Revolution (Methuen), by Hugh Seton-Watson, who has studied 
on the spot developments behind the Iron Curtain since the begin- 
ning of the Second World War. 

Other countries’ history is represented by The Malays: a Cultural 
History, by Sir Richard Winstedt (Routledge), in which Malaya is 
shown to possess an ancient and complex civilisation ; and Malaya 
appears again in two travel books by H. M. Tomlinson—Malayan 
Waters (Hodder and Stoughton), true stories of the Straits Steamship 
Company, and The Face of the Earth, a selection of passages from 
previous travel books with some new matter (Duckworth). G. P. de 
Glazebrook, Professor of History at Toronto University, has written 
A Short History of Canada (Clarendon Press) and G. B. Sansom 
The Western World and Japan (Cresset Press), which deals mainly 
with recent times but has a general account of earlier contacts 

General historical works include The Jacobite Movement: The 
Last Phase (Eyre and Spottiswoode), in which Sir Charles Petrie 
completes his history of Jacobitism, and Waters of Silence (Hollis 
and Carter), in which Thomas Merton, who wrote of his own life 
as a Trappist monk, now tells the story of the Trappist Order. 
A literary event is the publication by Faber of new poems by Walter 
de la Mare, now in his seventy-sixth year—Jnward Companion 
The last of Virginia Woolf's essays to be published posthumously 
will be under the title of The Captain's Deathbed (Hogarth Press); 
and Chatto and Windus announce as the most important book im 
their spring list new essays by Aldous Huxley, Themes and 
Variations. G 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 574 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
April 4th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
“ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 


must bear the word 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


The solution and the name of the winner wil! be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 8. Hasten with illuminants. (10.) 
13. “Killing care and grief of heart 
1. His quarry is the sign manual (9, 6.) . or hearing. die * (Shakespeare) 
9. Is she a character in some French 1S. Rearranged not as mice may have 
* novel ? Not quite Dickens. (7.) been. (9.) 
10. These folk bring oxidisation to the 17. This cookin instrument might sing 
Indian Civil Service. (7.) for its living. (7.) 
ll. Ned at tea (anag (‘8 18. Least of all. 7 
12. Ludicrous. (5 19. “He was a and ripe and 
14. As usual almost the whole of the good one ™ (Shakespeare). (7.) 
wages takes wings (Ss 20. Fair and fifty. this singer. (7.) 
1S. Nine gilts (anag.). (9 23 It is always being talked and written 
16. Dispute in which setter and solver about. (5.) 
might appropriately take part. (9.) 24. Can be drunk after breaking the 
19. Wrecked boats get downtrodden. (5 seal. (4.) 


21. Issue about a hundred and one. (5.) 
22. Find a container just like another. 
25. The Greek island turns first rate to 


me with due finality. (7.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 572 





26. When with father, the author of Sik oS TH Nig | RIOIN 
“Ralph Roister Doister” gets con- 5 i} 7 
fused (7 : s 4 & 8 e S wi x v 

27. Are they what the R.A-F. recruits [RY PAT | ABT Y P_HOION 
have to do om the barrack square ? io © S o (Be nEBo 
(9, 6 (Pee LMC LEME NTI NE 

DOWN Mi cEism a 

L “YX e ” but Word INE S'Tit N N 

. ¢ are even, u not oras- j 
worth’s. (4.) | BSR - E 

2. She was embroiled in a domestic ic A RET 
wrangle about a changeling. (7 " Go Pr 

3. Olympus in the theatre. (7.) A P PRE 

4. Old wolf in uniform. (5 gS es) 

$. A rough description of polo (S, 4.) NES RR 

6. A suggestion of friction et the plat- IG REM | 
forms for London. (7.) ie T N 

7. The stone of this city is thoroughly “Ze a 





bad. (7 ~ 
SOLUTION ON APRIL 7 


The winner of Crossword No. $72 is E. Burton, Esq., Start Lane, Whaley Bridge, 


Derbyshire 
O 


per annum on participating 
policies for years 1944/48 is the 
INCREASED LIFE BONUS 
declared by 
THE 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
The “L. & L. & G.” has declared a Life Bonus 


quinquennially without interruption, for nearly three 
quarters of a century, a record of which it is justly proud. 


Head Office: London: 
1 Dale St., Liverpool, 2 | (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH IN RESPECT OF YEAR 1949 





THE ninety-sixth annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent Building 
Society was held on Tharsday, March 16th, at the Caxton Hall, London. 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.L.C.S., chairman of the Society, 
in the course of his speech, said: The year which has recently closed 
has witnessed steady progress in the development of the Society's busi- 
ness, but has been in the main a period of consolidation. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS AND MORTGAGES 

The total assets at the close of the year amounted to a figure of 
£24,371,572—an increase of £1,813,941. The amounts due to share- 
holders and depositors increased by £1,692,630 to an aggregate of 
£22,718,032. 

Restrictions on new investments have been removed, and the Society 
is willing, until further notice, to receive investments on share or deposit 
account by any one individual to a total of £5,000, a husband and wife 
counting as one for this purpose. The current rates of interest payable 
are 24 per cent. tax paid-by the Society on share investments, and 14 per 
cent. tax paid by the Society on deposit accounts. In the case of an 
investor liable for income tax at the full standard rate of 9s. in the &, 
these rates are equivalent to gross yields of £4 1s. 9d. per annum in the 
case of shares, and £2 14s. 6d. per annum in the case of deposits. 

At these current rates of interest, investments with the Society cannot 
in my opinion be bettered by any other investments available at the 
present time. In a record of nearly 100 years’ successful business, it is 
the proud boast of the Society that every investor has received both his 
interest and his capital on the due dates and that not one penny has ever 
been lost by the investing public as a result of any investments made in 
this Society. 

The amount advanced on mortgage during the year aggregated 
£6.810.354, nearly 90 per cent. of the total being in amounts of not 
exceeding £3,000. The average amount outstanding on the mortgages of 
the Society at the end of the year was only about £900, from which it 
will be obvious to you that the Society’s funds are invested in properties 
(consisting principally of private dwelling-houses for owner-occupation) 
of moderate size and value for which there is always likely to be a steady 
demand and a reasonable freedom from violent fluctuations in value. 

Furthermore, our mortgages are spread over very wide and diverse 
areas, so that any adverse factors which might at any time affect any 
particular area of the country would only have a limited effect on the 
business of the Society. 

It is probably hardly necessary for me to say that your directors have 
subjected mortgage applications to an intensive and rigid scrutiny, and 
have only accepted mortgage business with which they have been 
entirely satisfied. 


RESERVES AND TAXATION 
Appropriations of £50,000 and £26,394 to general reserve account and 
contingncy account respectively have been made—the total of the general 
reserve account, contingency account and balance of profit carried for- 
ward amount to over £1,380,000, representing more than 6 per cent. of 
the aggregated share and deposit capital 
| feel compelled to refer again to the crippling incidence of taxation 


to which our profit and loss account bears eloquent testimony The 
taxation with which we are afflicted is now on such a scale as to make 
it very difficult to make allocations to reserve on the scale we would 
desire. 


The balance of profit available for strengthening the position of the 
Society has only been secured at the cost of a most rigid scrutiny by 
your directors of the various items comptised in management expenses. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 
1 am very glad to pay my tribute again to the splendid work done 
during the year by our managing director, Mr. Ronald Bell, his execu- 
tive colleagues and the members of the staff. During yet another year 
they have shown a loyalty to the interests of the Society which is beyond 
all praise, and the satisfactory position we are now able to report to you 
is due in no small measure to their faithful and enthusiastic labours. 


THe OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING SociETIES 

You would, no doubt, expect me to say a little in conclusion regard- 
ing current business and the future trend of events insofar as they relate 
to the operations of a society such as ours. Our business, in common 
with many other enterprises, is subject today to the influence of political 
considerations to a degree unthought of before the war. Since the war, 
it has been the policy of the Government to make the Local Authorities 
very nearly the sole providers of new houses and flats, and the oppor- 
tunities given to the private builder to erect houses or flats on his own 
account for letting or sale have been negligible 
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I do not think that the fact is sufficiently realised by the public that 
every house or flat completed by the Local Authorities carries a minimum 
subsidy of £22 a year for 60 years, which is being provided by the tax- 
payers and ratepayers, aggregating over the period a total minimum 
subsidy of £1,320 for every house and flat built. This subsidy is granted 
irrespective of the need of the occupier of the house or flat, and the 
policy results in many citizens who are comparatively well off having 
their rents heavily subsidised by taxpayers and ratepayers who are less 
well off 

Furthermore, the policy of not allowing the private builder to erect 
houses for sale has resulted in the prices of all existing houses being 
kept at a scarcity level because the demand much exceeds the supply 
and, in the absence of the building of new houses for sale, this excess 
of demand over supply is bound to continue indefinitely. We in the 
building society movement consider it is not in the national interest that 
those families who prefer to buy their homes should be compelled by 
Government policy to rent, and the majority of citizens must surely be 
opposed to the subsidising of the rents of a privileged minority, irrespec- 
tive of whether the circumstances of the individual family to be housed 
justifies the grant of a subsidy or not. 

While the present restrictive policies continue, there is no possibility 
of a satisfactory rate of house building being achieved. This unsatis- 
factory rate of house building is now becoming so obvious that it will 
inevitably lead to a widespread demand by the public that many aspects 
of present Government policy should be modified or reversed, and that 
the private builder, in co-operation with the building societies, should 
be allowed again to play a free and unfettered part in solving this great 
social problem of the housing shortage. 

The report and statement of accounts were adopted 





COMPANY MEETING 
MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
A YEAR OF PROGRESS 











Tue fifty-second annual general meeting of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited, was held on March 22nd in London 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G.1., M.I.Mech.E., M.1.E.E., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The profit for the year amounts to 
£140,483, an increase of £7,757 over 1949, which, although modest, shows 
an upward trend in spite’ of the increasing and intense competition in 
our particular sphere. Your directors recommend a dividend of 7 per 
cent., less tax, on the Ordinary shares 

Our order book has shown a marked increase and our exports have 
been maintained at a very high level. During the year new designs of 
equipment have been introduced throughout the extensive range of the 
company’s products and these have met with a very favourable reception. 

In the field of broadcasting we have produced new designs of short- 
wave and medium-wave high-power transmitters for which we have 

ready received substantial orders. These transmitters show considerable 
improvements in efficiency 

Marconi Television Cameras which are being used by the B.B.C. have 
achieved some outstandingly successful broadcasts, notable among these 
being the pictures transmitted on the night of the General Election from 
Trafalgar Square, and from the Royal Covent Garden Opera House on 
the occasion of the visit of their Majesties the King and Queen, with 
President and Madame Auriol, when they gave great clarity and depth of 
focus 

The Marconi Company has spent a very large sum on research and 
development to establish its comprehensive range of television studio 
equipment and transmitters, both for picture and sound. We are in a 
position to provide every item of equipment required for a complete 
reliable television service from camera and microphone through to the 
transmitter aerial, and through the English Electric Television Receiver 
to the private viewer sitting in his home. The domestic television receiver, 
manufactured by The English Electric Group from the design of our 
Research Laboratories, produces a really beautiful picture 

Our policy of allocating large sums to research and development has 
continued and the expenditure this year has been rewarded by more 
satisfactory advances in the technique of communications, navigational 
aids and television 

The report was adopted 
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The closing date for the Exhibition of 
Bakelite, Warerite and Vybak Plastics, 
announced in the advertisement of 


The Spectator Messrs. Bakelite, Ltd. last week, was 


of March 17th. 


inadvertently printed as March 20th. 
This should have read March 30th. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


WITHOUT waiting for the much-canvassed improvement in prices, 
the queue of trustee borrowers has begun once again to move 
slowly through the turnstile. I am not surprised that the first 
operation is not on very ambitious lines. To cover the maturity 
on May Ist of £3,500,000 of Kenya 4} per Cent. Stock, an equal 
amount of new 3} per Cent. Stock, 1966-68, is being issued on cash 
and conversion terms, on behalf of the East Africa High Com. 
mission. The issue price of 974 has been fixed a full point below 
the quotation in the market for Southern Rhodesia 34 per Cent. 
which has practically the same redemption dates—a clear indication 
that the authorities are anxious that this conversion plan shall be 
a complete success. My guess is that it will, but whether jt will 
put much new life into the gilt-edged market is another matter. 
Everybody knows that the savings figures are bad, and that the 
banked-up demand for capital, both by Governments and industrial 
companies, is now unusually large. In my view it is going to 
require much more than a good gold reserve figure for the current 
quarter—and even a forecast of a further improvement in the 
reserve position by the end of June—to kindle any enthusiasm. 

With the Budget looming close ahead, most people will now want 
to see the Chancellor's proposals for the coming financial year 
before committing themselves to any firm view of the gilt-edged 
outlook. As for industrials, I still feel lukewarm about the near- 
term prospects. Costs are rising, and over a widening field of 
industry profit-making is becoming more difficult. Gold mining 
shares have responded disappointingly to the South African Budget, 
but for purely technical reasons. Once the speculative position 
in this market has been consolidated, the favourable factors in the 
gold mining outlook should find a clearer reflection in Stock 
Exchange prices 


Imperial Tobacco Outlook 


Ordinary stockholders in Imperial Tobacco Company have no 
reason to be discouraged by the review of the group’s position 
and prospects at this week’s annual meeting in Bristol. Sir Robert 
Sinclair made it plain that the much-discussed funding operation 
to replace heavy short-term indebtedness by permanent capital is 
not judged by the board to be a matter of urgency. He pointed 
out that the group has substantial resources, and that the funding 
operation will not be launched until market conditions are reason- 
ably satisfactory. This seems to me to be reassuring news for 
the Ordinary stockholders, since it at least implies that new capital 
will not be raised on terms which would have a serious adverse 
effect on the price of the existing Ordinary units. On the other 
question of major interest to the Ordinary stockholders, namely, 
the dividend outlook, Sir Robert was also cautiously hopeful. 
While he could not hold out any likelihood of an early restoration 
of the Ordinary dividend to the level of two or three years ago, 
he forecast that the current rate of 32 per cent. is likely to be 
maintained, barring any “wholly unforeseen circumstances.” 
Clearly the Imperial Tobacco group is facing an awkward problem 
on the supply side, and it is probable, too, that demand at the 
current high level of selling prices is only very slightly in excess 
of supply in most ranges of cigarettes and tobaccos. Allowing for 
the uncertainties, the £1 Ordinary units quoted at £5; ex-dividend, 
to yield about 6} per cent., still look very moderately valued. 


A Cheap Rubber Share 


Rubber shares have at last begun to move up into closer relation- 
ship with the profits of the companies, with the commodity selling 
around the present price. K.M.S., Golden Hope, F.M.S. and other 
recent favourites of these notes have now risen quite substantially, 
although I would not consider any of them over-valued. A low- 
priced rubber share which seems to me to have lagged behind in 
the market is the £1 Ordinary of Mengkibol (Central Johore), 
quoted around 8s. 9d. This company, which is carrying through 
a rehabilitation programme, earned nearly 4 per cent. in 1948 with 
rubber selling several pence below today’s level. Once it has cleared 
off a relatively small loan from the Industrial Rehabilitation Board 

here its war damage payment will help—it should be able to 
show good earnings and resume dividends. Last year’s output was 
up from 1,266,000 Ibs. to 1,376,000 Ibs., and there should be a 
further increase in 1950. In 1947 the shares stood as high as 16s. 
and in 1948 touched 13s. 4d. There should thus be good scope 


for a recovery in the more promising conditions now prevailing 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 








3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Mimmum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 


otepaper, 500 18s. 6d.: 





DDRESSED n 
6d.; px 








aes “4 “tree Lustre CoLour Co., 13, 
a ne, Leicester 


N ECONOMIST'S CONFESSION. “ The 
AA present reviewer frankly admits that, 
with Mrs. Croome at his elbow, he would 


ken a s own degree in half the time 

~ ep ould have ‘cut’ ,# number of 
lectures.’’—Journal of 
Education, re\ ig The Candidates Com- 
panion by Hi snot Croome (Christophers). 

bt all Booksellers, 5s. net 
NGLO AUSTRIAN DANCE, with Hilde 


disgrace! ily ¢ ll 








inging and Reserl Rose playing 

ags and tumes. Thursday, March 

jth, 7.30. Kensington Town Hall. Tickets 

és. (Students 3s. 6d.) from ANGLO AUSTRIAN 
Society, 139, High Street, 8 

STLEY'S or JermYN St. (109). S.W.1. 

Briar Pipe Specialists. Pipe repairs, 

any make. Meerschaum Pipes purchased. 

4 lb. parcel of delicious, hand-made 

Chocolates can be supplied’ to any part 

of the British Isles in exchange for sugar 

or against surrender of points.—Full 

particulars from agents, omree Lrp., 2A, 


Ashdown Street, London, 


ARGAINS IN PARACHUTES. 1. Each 
panel 36 in. at base tapering to 3 in 
and 132 in. long (a) Pure White Heavy 


“panels lis. 6d.. 4 panels 


English Silk, 2 
Jas, 6d. (b) Cream Egyptian 


8 panels 60s, 


Cotton, 2 panels 10s., 4 panels, 17s. 6d., 
8 ls 32s. 6d. (c) Primrose Nylon 7s. 
panel. 2. White or Cream Cambric, 12 
panels, each 20 in. x 60 in. Whole Para- 
chute 12s Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back Conway, Lip. (Dept. 281), 


139/143, Stoke Newington High Street, 


London, N.16 


OOKS Catalogue No. 552 containing 

1380 books for sale is now available 
from Tuomas THorP, 149, High Street, 
Guildford. 

REAKI NG. NAILS, bad cuticles. Paro- 


nsult Coratiz, 35, Old Bond 
961 

rer (5044) Train-driver 
1g as cleaner to support 
ing children. Patient needs 
Please help us to 
is but one of many 
funds are urgently 
silver oddments, &c., 





pag, epted and sold.—NaTIONAL Society 
yor ANCEK Revitr, Dept. G. 7, 47, Victoria 
Street, S.W 
pNVELA )PE Reseal Labels, 250, 4s.: 500 
3d Stationery for business and 
personal € Samples a —HopGson 
pt. Ss Printer, Bradfc 
Ewsicxt- those smterented in the 
Bates Method of visual re-education 
and sight-trainin can obtain particulars 








ATES PRACTITIONERS ASSOCIATION, 
irt House, 19a, Cavendish Square, 
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yOR SALE a small quantity 
3 Complete years, 1948-49. 
15-46-47 What offers?—Box 769B 
Pore _CARPETS; doors have ‘to 
t pets to be fitted. 


Readers 
Parts 








Excluder. No 
slips on. Details from 
" 7, Brunswick Street, 
ooD INCOME can be made by story 
or article writing. Send for Secrets 
of Su it Writing, free, from Premier 
ScHooL oF J URNALISM, 77, Premier House, 
53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
(FOVERNMEN ‘T SURPLUS, Great bar- 
fains in brand new Government Sur- 
plus Stock Illustrated list sent on receipt 
f communication.—Roeert Garston, Ltp 
(Dept. SPR 103), 215, Vauxhall Bridge 
Read, London, S.W.1. 
AND-PINISHED Lingerie, Nightgown 
£1 15s +. from your parac ute or 
material ALTON, 127, Wilderness Road, 
Earley Reading 


re-make and re-cover divans, 
ngs and mattresses.— Write 
Remake Bedding,’" Heat anp 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
Stop SMoxInc. World-famous 
1. Explanatory Booklet Free 
STANLEY. 265, Strand, London, 
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DELICIOUS & EASILY DIGESTED 














1,000 


Axs : free. Samples on request. 
_W. Trmusie, Enniskillen, Northern Ireiand. 
Ty writing pdereaten with in- 
eget | nt Ap C. Epye 4, 
posgrove House Merrow. “Guile ford. Tel.: 
Guidford 3895 
LTERATIONS cheerfully undertaken 
A eeciails ntry orders; own material 
made up; Coats, Suits, Frocks, Blouses by 
prench-Austrian experts...Sheldon Dress- 
makers, Ltd., 54. Sloane Square, 8.W.1. 
Slo. 7 
MAZINGLY BG AUTIFUL Iridescent, 
Bryce ours, Golds; Mauves; Silver; 
Li nen Baskets, Fire screens, 
Box Ten Colours, 10s. 6d. 


| up customers’ 


DEAL for your garden. oaNe Rot Proof 

Sisal String Hammocks ly is. 6d. each. 

New Ground Sheets, double | ‘texture, tain, x 

—, —_ yon each. Carr. . Satisfaction 

back.—-H. AL, "Lr. (Dept. 

Tio)” "i38- “13. Stoke Newington High Street, 
1 


[ys MENDING. — Moth Holes, 
tears, cigarette burns, and all other 
damages in garments rewoven by specialists. 
Seven-day service. Nylon, silk and rayon 
stockings invisibly mended in three days 
rom 6d. per ladder. wa or send.—Bett, 
i MENDERS, Lrp., 123, Queensway. 
W.2. (Bay. 2268) and Branches 
| Jiosaw PUZZLES give mental relaxation 
and refreshment. Join our Postal Hire 
System. All replacements despatched by 
return. te available in four size 
groups (250, & 750 and 1000 pieces) 
Write for details, THe Dovcias Jicsaw 
LisrarY, Wilmslow, near Manchester. 
| I EODIAN _DRESSMAKING SERVICE.— 
4 Leodian Limited are now able to make 
own materials to individual 
measurements in any of the Leodian styles. 


Cha rges, including trimmings, rom 
£2 14s. Write for style book and 
articulars.-Leopian Lip. (SP. 54). Union 
ouse, Leeds 2 


GERMAN Young Writer Teaches, indiv./ 
gps. Also transl. V. mod. fees, Put. 0263. 
N EMORY.—Use Mnemonicons for plat- 
4 


form, stage, study dly. routine.—A ply 
for The Gigantic Device. Bs (Mnemo, Rim 
22 (S) 3. Bloomsbury St., ‘London. S.W.1.) 

INIATURES exquisitely Painted on 
a ivory from any photograph, by ex- 
hib:tor, A. _Moderate serene Cc. 8. d., 


Dacre House, Parbold, Lan 
ONEY allerated for ofan is never 
Spent."’ It is wisely invested. For 
sound advice on all marketing and adver- 
tising problems, consult Samson CLARKS, 





57-61 Mortimer Street, W.1. MUSeum 5050. 


EW CARS stay new if the upholstery 

is protected by loose covers.—Write or 
"phone: Car-CoveraLt, Dept. 12, 168, 
Regent or London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
EW RISH LINEN LENGTHS.—1. 
Natural ‘Sh ~~ (a) 6 yds. x 24 in., each 


ins 4 
waite Scotch Linen Lengths, 6 yds. x 
in., each 24s. New Off White Linen 
| a 13 ft. x 27 in. each 15s. New 
White Cotton Lengths, 6 Yds. x 36 in. each 
Ss. hite Mercerised veers 
Lengths 6 yds. x 44 in.. each 42s 
free. Satisfaction or ed na i. 
H. Conway, Lap. (Dept. 545), 139- 143, 
Stoke Newington High Street. London, N.16 
UAKERISM. — Information respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application to 
e Friennos Home SERrvice eg ia 
Friends House, Euston Rd. London, N.W 
HYSICAL CULTURE for businessmen.— 
= — BoLTon, 23, Chilwor th Mews, 


4699. 

SSYCHOLOGIST will 

Anxiety, Inferiority, 
Ps by post.-Gem Jicsaw Liprary, 

89, Windsor Road, Southport, Lancs 

EAL HARRIS wool is right for your 

Easter jaunt. Handknitted socks, 5s 
pr.; Knicker hose from 15s. 1ld. pr.; Slip- 
overs, 19s. lld. each. Sturdy weight tor 
outdoor men.—MUNRO-FRIEND, 717, Clarks- 
ton Road, Glasgow, S.4. 

EMOVALS by highly efficient organisa- 


help: Neurosis, 
etc.—Box 760s. 


tion. Big Scale Work a Speciality.— 
JELKS OF HoLtoway, London. Tel.: North 
2747 (13 lines). 

USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH. Oral or 

post. Professional Teacher.—Ness, 8 
Flat, 102, Great Titchfield Street, W.1. 
SELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?— 


As the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
ay the followin Record Prices: — 
5- £7 for Culture Pear! Necklaces; 
§3- £35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophi es; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
ases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and _ Precious 
Stone —— Brooches, Bracelets and 
Earrings. aluation by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmalogieal Association). If you 
cannot call personally, send your parcel by 
Registered Post. It will be quite safe. and 
you will receive an immediate Cash Offer, 


with no er to sell.— Hayes & 
Sons Lyrp., Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1 HOLborn 8177. 


ai TATE Recistexep Nuase offers hospi tality 
for those in need of rest or convales- 
cence or for the aged in need of extra care 
in an exceptionally beautiful house. 
Central heating. Garden.—Hampstead 2282. 
"JYIDMAN'S SEA SALT, Nature's Tonic— 
The Sea cleanses away all the ills of 
Man.’’—-Euripides. 

r THOSE ENTITLED 
marriage settlements, 
legacies—advances arranged from 4 abt 
cent. p.a. MORTGAGE FUNDS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR ALL TYPES OF PROPERTIES. 
—GLAZIER AND Sons yaaa has 

GLAZIER AND Sow Lrp Mount 

Park Lane, London, 'W.1, ita tait 3159, “as. 

U= CLOTHING, especially men's, most 
gratefully welcomed {n this 


wills. 
an 


under 
annuities 


Pro s 


the Bow Mission. 3. Merchant Street, 
Wortp DOG MAP (new edition) 23 in. 

x 17 in., two colours. depicting 177 
breeds in countries Send is. 
for packing, postage, |. CANINE 
INSURANCE ASSOC., Gracechureh 
St.. London, EL.3 


of origin. 
&e.— pt 
TD. 
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xy PURE DEVON HONEY is delicious 
beyond words; famous F ee > 
Clover blend; 12 llb., 60s.; Fy 
carriage paid.—tLyr. -Cot.. A ¢ *-% ¥ 
Honey Farm, Whimple, Devon 
7OUNG Lady wishes to meet companions 
for week-end rambles and outings.— 
Box 776B. 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADVICE on the choice e BOARDING 

Schools, Tutors Secretarial and 

| Domestic Colleges is for free of charge, 
to parents —s = feta: ls of their 

\ ‘ATON LTD., 143, 

yt * 5 Fate Telephone: 

MANsion Housé 5053. Publishers of Paton's 

| List of Schools and Tutors -@ guide to 
| 





requirements. 
Cannon Street 


parents seeking good Boarding Schoo] s. By 
Post 5s. 9d. 


A THINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
for 


TRé r women graduates and 
other educated irls. Expert advice on 
careers. Individual care. Good posts found 


for all qualified students. Special courses 
for Political, Hospital, Hote} and Library 
work: Journalism, Advertising, Languages 
and Foreign Shorthands, and in Manage- 
ment. Scholarships available. Resident and 
day students accepted. Social amenities.— 
Apply to J . LOVERIDGE, M.A 
St. Godric’s Secretarial ‘College, a 
wright Road, N.W.3. HAM 5986 
ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, 
cian-Caterer Medical Secretary Expert 
Postai Courses; brochure (3d.) SECRETARY, 
Sthn. Training Coll Withdean, Brighton, 6. 
T EDFORD, THe DAME ALICE Harrur 
ScnHoo1 Direct-grant Grammar School 
(formerly known as Girls’ Modern School) 
School Boarding House. The Gover nors of 
the school have acquired property in Bush- 


Recep- 
Dieti- 


mead Avenue which will be opened as @ 
school boarding house in April, — The 
house will eventually hold about forty 
girls. Applications for entrance in Apri 


September, or later, should be submi tted as 


soon as Possi ble. Boarding fee £35 s 
term. plus tuition fee £8 a term Abpli 

tion forms prospec tus, and further pasti- - 
culars can be obtained from the EAD- 


MISTRESS, Miss I. L. Forster, at the school. 


Beno WELFARE.—A wor thwhile career 

in town or country to 
qualified Home the Blind. 
Approved Salary Scale The Southern 
Regional Association for the Blind Traim- 
ing Course begins Se aaer next One 
year non-residential: aille, Handicrafts, 
Profession Know ledge, Soci al Welfare, Case 


work Fees 60 guineas Course is recog- 
nised for grants.—Applications to SEcRE- 
TakY, S.R.A.B. 14, Howick Place, S.W.1. 


YOMMON ENTRANCE Pupils. prepared 
by Daviss’s in Hampstead and Ken- 


sington.—Apply VERNON Davies, 24. Lynd- 
burst Gardens, N.W.3 (Hampstead 4936) or 
5 Terrace, W.8 ays- 


0 Palace Gardens 

water 2895). 
YOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
/ and shorter courses for graduates or 
Ider students at Davies's, 7. White — 


2, Addison Road, W.14. a me: Park 
4465 Students may begin now 
CREFLEGATE SECRETARIAL CoLLecer, 

Golden Lane, E.C.l. Clerk to the 
Governors.—Mon. 2828 





DAY IDSON CEC ‘SUMMER, SCHOOL 
J 27 Marriage 





u ugus 
To-day A Psycholog: cal Study,”” A summer 
School for social workers, clergy, doctors, 
educationalists and men and women per- 
comet? interested Non-Residen Fee 

£3 3s.. Students and married cou ples at 
reduced fees. The lectures will be given 
by Mr. Adam Curle, Dr. John Layard, Dr. 
E Dr. Winifred Rushforth, 


F Griffith, 
Dr. W. P. Kraemer and the staff of the 


Davidson Clinic. Discussion groi ips daily 
Opportunities to the working of the 
Clinic. Pull partic ulnrs and programme from 
PHE SecreTARY, 26, Chalmers Street, Edin. 
burgh, 3. 
DA. LAine AND DICK, 7. Holland 
Park, W —Individual Tuition for 
Examinations a Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme), ist M.B.. Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matricula- 
=. J 





niversity Entrance and Scholar- 
Tel.: Park 7437. 
Fsteewat 1 DEGREES of the University 
of Lor Arts, conomics and 
Commerce and ¢ ce rrses tor the Intermediate 
Examinations in each of these Faculties, 
London Matriculation, Oxford Responsions. 
Cambridge Previous and College ntrance 
Full collegiate life for both day and resident 
students.—-Prospectus from e@ SEcRETARY, 
St. Christopher's College. 
Avenue, Regent's Park, 
"Phone: GULliver 5836. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES. 








Glo 


10, acester 
London, Wi 


&c.— 


grey of ucational 
HE SELLY Oak COLLEGES. 


for one term oe: 
study courses is 
Selly Oak Colleges Central Staff. 
term: April 22-July 8.—Apply 
Dectus to 

k. Birmingham 29 





y J QODBROOKE COLLEGE, Selly Oak, 
Birmi Woodbrooke is one of a 
Institutions 


Christian service. Study courses incl ude : 
: the Christian 
International 
are arranged to suit 
who may be able to come to Woodbrooke 
A wide choice of other 
available through 
Summer 
for 
Tue Warven Woodbrooke, 





LITERARY 


MERICA’S LEADING 
Pop. peochonies,. Nat. 
Fortune, &c. Yeari 
arcameed. Send for 
4NnD Co. (Dept. SP). 
ITERARY TYPING BO 


try, Radio Plays 
book from Prospectus 
ScHOOL OF JOUxNALISM 57, 


London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574. 


booklet. - 


85G), Palace Gate, London 


MAGAZINES, 


Og. Maga 
postal subscriptions 
7 Es list.—THomas 

la i 


1.000. 
“38, Brox kman 
484 


4 Carbons. 6d.—JENNINGS, 

Road, Folkestone. Phone: 

V JRITING IS A TRADE—it must 
learnt Let the practical journalist- 

tutors of the London School of Journalism 

teach you personally and individually 

correspondence. The only school 

Patronage of che leading newspaper pro- 

rietors Staff journalism Free 


Reduced fees —Free 
EPT., po 
, Square, 


WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Tue REGENT wa ry (Dept. 
w 





EXHIBITIONS 


by ETHELBERT WHITE 
Leicester Square. 10-5 30, 
bition. THe Tare GaLiery. 
March 19th. Weekdays 10-6 
Admission free. 


euteee o's “aly. 
April. Adm. free. 


N ARLBOROUGH. 

4! W.1. French Maste.s 

and 20th Century. 
ARIS—LONDRES ° 


(inc. Sats.) 


Renoir, Bonnard, Vuillard, 


portraits, landscapes 
life by Fritz Kramer.—Hea, & 
Tottenham Court Road, W 


ene Painters. Open daily 
Saturday 

NPSTEIN s * Lazanus ” and 

4 bronzes. Paintings and 


I.A. GALLERY, 15, Lisle Street, ¥-6.2 
11-6 


water-colours 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Sats. 10-1 
FPERNAND LEGER, an_ Arts Council exhi- 

Open tll 
Sundays 2-6. 


Ors 45 “at GALLERY, Charing Cross 
.2. Paintings by Michael 
unti) 


17-18 Old Bond St., 
of the 19th 


f 
daily 10- $ 30. Sat. 
Pictures recent ly 
purchased in France by Corot, Monet, 
Utrillo 
1 0-6, Sats. 9.30-1.—TOOTH'S, 31, Bruton 
) ECENT PAINTINGS by Jean 7 

and 
Son 





N EXTRA INCOME and 
ranging from 
of international 


importance and 


qualifications : 
plete fluency in both Welsh 

ility to translate quickly 
language to the other. Good 
education and knowledgeable 
salary £610 (may be h ae if 
and experience are exce 
£40 to £890 maximu = 


rising by 






maximum with Prospect 
to the higher grade 
3 months’ qualifying 

to attainment of requisite 
Detailed specees ions to 
OFFicen, Broadcasting 
London, W.1 within 7 days 


* Announcer, Wales Spt.’ 
B.C invites applications 
eas Sub-editors in 
Candidates 
tion, and 
qualities and 
handling tapes. A 


should have a good 
all-round 
“Shd uld 





Postal tuition for Lond 
B.Sc 


Diplomas Sch, 
° . Instalments.—Pros- 
ctus, C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D (Dept. 
93). Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
NTERNATIONAL BOYS BOARDING 
SCHOOL, Switzerland.—Schoo) Certifi- 
cate,, Languages smal! 
climate, excellent food, all 
now for Sept. vacancies to 
Rosenberg College, St. Gallen or 
Townend, 145, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster (WHI 8972) 
Marrain SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
. 57, Duke Street, W.1. and Park Lane. 
. Provides training for High Grade 
Secretarial Foats and has few vacancies 
left for 1950/1. 
PAIN AND PORTUGAL & 
\ Courses in Santander (August 


mmer 


is the necessity to condense ac 


The work involves day and 
shifts Salary according to 
— Fg tence rising by 
per annum 
% APPOINTMENTS Orricer, B.B.C 
casting House, London, W.1 within 
marked Sub-Editors, News Spt 


envelope 


good microphone voice, 
and English 


for 
News Divisi 
educa- 
sub-editorial 
e accustomed 
feature of the work 
irately 
news of all kinds for short a bulletins. 
i duty 
qual ifications 
£40 to a maximum 
Detailed applications 
Broad- 
7 “ae 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
tax-free prizes 
£100 to £500 and work 
special 


interest is possible for part-time represen- 
tatives in connection with world-famous 
publication —Apply, INTELLIGENCE Dictsr, 
Clements Inn, London C.2 
B B.C. invites applications for the post 
e of ANNOUNCER, Wales, at Cardilf 
Duties include preparation and editing of 
announcements, accurate timing of 
grammes and taking charge of speakers 
and artists at the microphone. Essential 


interest 
music and literature are ays Starti ng 





q sub- 
standard. 
APPOINTMENTS 
House, 
marked 
’ For acknowledge- 
ment enclose stamped addressed envelepe. 


Posts 


F« 
ackno wledgement enclose stamped eadressed 





PURELY PERSONAL. 


[24% 
King 


themselves 





OF A 


Six Cigars sell 








Coimbra (July-August) Also Hispanic 
Council Wandering Scholars in Northern 





family of same age take Dutch boy 
(aged 17) as p.g. for fortnight in August? 
Interests music, cycling. —Walstr, Oaken- 


dell, Jordans, Bucks. 


Spain. Details from: Epvucationa, Disecroa 
4, Upper Berkeley Street, W.1 





SALESMAN, 


by 











com- 





THE SPECTATOR, 


Yaiversity) as ASSISTANT PUBLICITY MANAGER. 


 Galary by arrangement. 
Write Pusticirr Manacsr 








PUBLIC ArrOiNn i MEN b > 


Wanted in September, 
half-tone work, consntial. 


University a Oxtord, 


y into scase determined by 


in meeting peopie and 


yn ucationai experiment 5 i 
ag ~~ ° : articulars and appli 


bec naeal Assistant 
of technical teatures 
He must have a sound knowleage ot ba 


ANCHESTER, Lancoate Hatt 


tions are invited tor the post of WaagpENn 
Cc 


developments among practi cai larmers, 
an ordinary mixed farm on qualifications and experience, with residence 


an 
and practic al farmi a experie nee more im- peseerred “Applicat! ons with Li particulars 


unnecessary. Salary 
pe be available 43-44, ‘Shoe Lane, E.C.4 


invites applicati —~ for the post of Secre- ss 
J Official Fellow and Tutor 
the Honorary Rectetary 5 . 1950, and invites saeelteatic 1s, 

; 0 
urther particulars and forms 
necessarily be confined 


aiue t 
se Fellowships will be awarded to candi- 


Graduates and qualified teachers under 
to make a significant 


yyere of age for Stiort Service Commissio 
years in the Instructor Branch, 

Requirements are mainly for 
peed with qualifies: ions in Mathematics, 


dates who seem likely 


Post-graduate Studentships 
but a few vacanc les = 


sound Mathematics or Science background. 
be — tor Officers, 


may be cbtained from 
aneianses obligation be received not later 
ntry 


Selected candidates with 
aw Degrees receive 








e 
£310 in second and third years, 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





recognised for adjustment of seniority an 


rations are provided 
Married officers if aged 
receive ppetriogs Allowance of 


25 or over normally 
Swedenborg 8 Philosophy = 


4 


together with a free issue of certain articles 
. i A reduced allowance is payable 
with previous Naval Service as 





UDOLF STEINER & ‘Gor Bs. Lecture 
by H = 


desired be treated as « 





ACCOMMODATION VACANI 


include both techni- nil 
neral / Thatched Cottage with 


rali i may 
appointed for full or 
ath 





TNITED NATIONS 








spoken and written 


onours) degree or the equive- 
or outstanding relevant experience. a 
rite, meters A April 18, for further 





Use of bathroom wit 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


wife who are country lovers. 








MARCH 24, 1950 


TC LET Furnished, April oy to July 8, 
Cottage. Wye Valley 2 bed., 
os . ae in Pitches” calor gas 

garag 24 gns. weekly. View 
‘April 14 or by appt. Easter week 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


Corts coming home on leave require 
furnished bungalow or flat in Devon or 
Cornwali tor 7 weeks from July 8, 1950. 
Repiy airmail, Harers, tourah Bay College. 
Freetown, Sierra Leone 
VV ANTED Nr. Baker St. Station pre- 
ferebly in private house—-furnished 
bed-sitting room with bkfst. din. and attea- 
fence one gentleman—out all day Box 
777 








HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


bECPURTH attractive small Guest 
mouse Nas some accommodation vacant 
ive asier and summer holidays. Book 
soon LO avoid disappoirntment.—Details trom 
MISS DALLARD, Pen-y-Craig, Aberport 
eo! NBoRGH - Comt. board resid. 
4 private villa), superior locality; book- 
ity now and Festival, 2 gns g0od tood. 
sox 757B 
JPrObksstoNe Cemtertanis home tor 
paying guests—warmth, gvod food, 
every altention 3 gns. wes 1598. 
‘UESTS received in attractive old-world 
nouse. modern conveniences. Pretty 
ne.gobournood, borders Kent and Sussex 
Buses trequently Hastings, Rye, Maastone 
and Lunbiiage Wells. Good fres, elec. fires 
aul bearvoms Good food attractively 
servea Everything home made. Pretty 
garden. Terms 4) gns. April-September, 54 
gns.—TuHe [oy MARCHANT, Tickners, 
Hawkhurst ce 
N ILFORD- -ON- SEA Guests welcomed 
4! in comfortable Bungaiow, 2 single bed- 
rooms only, share silting room. Gée 
garden, garage. Every comfort. 1 mile sea. 
Miss Brown, Woodside, Shorefield Way. 
AYING Guests taken in pleasant private 
house All modern conveniences. 
uietest part of Isle of Wight Near sea.— 
Box 778 
EMBROKESHIRE.-~-Pecity Cot Sst 
Davids. Few guests. Sea and country. 
ldeai field naturalists 
I1GHT ON EXMOOR.—A few paying 
guests taken in charming private house 
from June to September. No small children. 
SUCKLING, Furzehill, Lynton, Devon 
Wamats -~ON-SEA Kent WooTron 
Looce Horst, Seautitully situated 
facing sea and sanas Children with 
arents or nurses specially welcome. Ideal 
or an Easter holiday Tel.: 170 Mrs. 
Spooner 





HOTELS 
RDFERN ARGYLL. — Lunca Houses 
HoTEL Secluded country house on 
West Coast. Loch and sea fishing. rough 
shooting. Licensed. Barbreck 237 
ELGIUM.—Excellent accom and food 
Mod. comforts. Eng. refs.—Hors.- 
Pension Rorctt&rs. 97. rue Souveraine. 
Ixelies, Brussels 
OURNEMOUTH. Easter and summer 
vacancies in small comfortable hotel, 
centrally situated. Terms moderate. Hore: 
Cavenoisu, Chine Crescent. Tel.: 4347 
OURNEMOUTH in the Spring! Stay at 
the Hydro Hotel. Durley Gardens 
Tel 341. Tip Top position. 60 bedrooms, 
lilt, might porter Excellent table. 
\HIPPING CAMPDEN.—Comfortable little 
Cc Guest House, has vacancies for late 
spring holidays; Whitsun, and summer 
bookings should be made soon. Brochure 
from Miss L. Battaro, Catbrook Furlong. 
C Yard's End, overioonts Cove Horé1,’ 
Land's End, overlooking sea and glorious 
sands; h. and ery amenity; double 
6 gns each cy “July 15, single 7 gns.— 
(Sennen 27 
EVON & CORNW ALL.—Unique Guide to 
good hotels and guest houses. 2s. 6d., 
post free.—S. Hitton, 45, Fleet St., Torquay 
| ye HILL HOUSE HOTEL Char- 
minster, Dorchester (mile and a half 
from town centre) Super luxury food. 
warmth. 8 to 14 gns per week. Write for 
brochuir Tel.; Dorchester 210. 
| sg a care-free holiday at one of 
England's oldest seaside Hotels. For 
guiet comfort without ceremony, good plain 
ood, carefully selected wines and finest 
air in England.—Write Barxer’s MARINE 
Horst, Walton-on-Naze, Essex. The bed- 
rooms, of course, have running water and 
electric fires. Fully booked for August, but 
it’s nicer in June and July. Opening date 
May 15th 








G LOR1008 COTSWOLDS, Langston 
ns Hotel, Kingham, Oxon om- 
fort abl ood food. excellent centre 


IPSY HILL HOTEL, Pinhoe, Nr. Exeter. 
re mfort good food and wines. a 
friendly welcome and courteous service 
await 1 in this small luxury hotel within 
easy reach of moors and sea. Own Ball- 
room, Tennis Courts, Croquet Lawn and 
Hunting Stables. Golf, Fishing and Airport 
within easy reach Resident Proprietors 
Exeter 676931 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Come and meet the 
Spring at Farringford, on a lovel 
wooded estate between downs and sea. 
ge htful cottage of your own, with full 
Stel amenities and service. Inclusive from 
8. gs per person weekly. Fully licensed. 
and R.A.C. apptd.—Write for leafiet, 
MAnacer, FarrIncrorp HorTtt anp CotTracss, 
Freshwater 1.0.W. Tel.: Freshwater 312 
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KY’ ‘APPE CROSS HOTEL. 
Country Howse” Hotel 


Tennis, games room 
Personal supervision Spend C 


i 
ERE: 


ae, 


LANGOLLEN.—Hanp 
les. H. 


Salmon & Trout ne . 


ies 





b 
and comfort at reasonab! 


outsook over 150 acres own 
home-like atmosphere 
country house, with amenities | 


Hore. offers quietness and fir 


* WITZERLAND.—Hotel 


HE OLD HOPE 











—First-class Guest House. out 


ORNWALL, Caravan, 
near sea on lovely site 


THE Wortp have enjoyed tne beauty and 


teenth-century Country 


which a regular car service at nominal rates 


field and woodland walks, 





Priory Country House 


SB. 
SOLKESTONE AND_ 


application for free descriptive ore rchure 





OLIDAYS. Seaside cottage 


_ Idren again at "Bourne m« 


Cruisers for Hire trom 














produce and *pouit ry, 





= ‘ONS. Easter —9 days at Thonon, non, tat 


C. Rac aerr, Lynton, 
x. 
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| Cc ‘ WN 
ot 9) —_ = Ashley Courtenay ged ; 
Gol Te } ( 
~y FV EN A SINGLE HAIR HAS ITS FOLKESTGNE. PRINCES HOTEL, for = ‘ Reduced ters . 
334. SHADOW ni brace ‘ ans. oo t Earl s ne } 
Pp ple Is tt anc hts Telephone 4 E 
a & f of re € l hotel fc long 
d k F € ( t § ' - 
ITH, EIR. 6 ES ‘ wh econ 
all Pear te i : : tp f sonpey Channel islands. ST. BI \DE'S 
c me | j ; perbaj Cu baie ni neta AY HOT k 1 é ou : 
RR NER Ee ur WIE? ma te ff ' ondor 5 lowers nshine 
= Seo Chop W and an equable climate Completel ae 
<> ; a’ § elterec : and Ne 
y ooking Sprir Details pleasure 
oy. f M trom RH. Colle Tel.: St. Aubin 1 | 
BALLACHULISH HMTEL, Argyll On the LONDON. N.W. 1. HENDON HALL me AM GT BRITAIR } 


. < t Paice with 
Gaile 2 Hen 2D. | 1 SS See Residential Hotel. once home of David Puncuase tax 7d. 























































































































mee he € rhe ke o the Western a ck 2 West End 
6: EUSTON Ro. LONDON 8.W. Hig i te easonably priced and cuisine, fully licensed P.O 
« te. Lab holids : Scotland Garage ooms suites with private } 
rare — as allachulish 259 Tennis P utting, Billiards, Swimming Pool OIDs 
ine BRANCASTER. DORMY HOUSE. Famous Adi endon Golf Club. _ Under personal 
e DOMESTIC HELP |, |rmcsster, money nose, rome Socrvisen"ef Managing Drecer. apo] | NEGR ee 
58, c ic estes ell-known Hotel “offers first-class golf at Manager Tel "Hendon 1456. { (Liquorice and mentho 
supplied from Continenta! Lountries. ci and Hunstanton. An excellent marRLow The famous COMPLEAT pellets) 
: an ico for wild duck shooting and_ bird ANGLER HOTEI welcomes visitor ‘ h 4 k 
hinge Now booking for st Spring ‘ —_ : a oo ne y are soothing for sore throats, and save the 
LONDON CONTINENTAL ani early Summer months 17 Poy _~ oan . . A age voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors. 
gt wag ed Re ome oe , Ne BROMLEY. Kent. SU NDRIDGE PARK ‘.. on - —— Golf Courses In handy pocket containers, at all chemists 
119. Oxford Street, London, : OTEL. For the man and all appre- "e#! € arlow Monufocturers 
. Tel. : Gerrard 9545 ciative of country home. Golf, Tennis, MULLION, §S. Cornwall. POLDHU HOTEI ; ' 
a Billiards Bi idge, and a creative’ Chef. Magnificently positioned, overlooking sea Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristo'. 
soft i sea Tel Ravensbourne 1172 and sandy bathing -ove. Near Mullion (18- 
oly UR WINDS CIRENCESTER STRATTON HOUSER hee) Goll Course. Hard Tennis, Bimarcs | 
FO HOTEL Cotswo id 1arm. Country House jwn farm, quality cooking Iiscriminat- | 
j characteristi he pe sal interest ine people will enjoy the pleasant SOUTHLANDS HOTEL 
ven, < the : nt a . — pp egg atmosphere of this Hotel. Tel. 339 ; . 
~ NURSERY easons for ms 2 a Sa ' rel (Unlicensed) 
reasor s lovely perjod house Nr, NEWQUAY CRANT ’ j 
r. —_—— oor x2 then : ° . ox °K BAY } 
—l ES S ———" | [sour tour'ng headquarters or permanent MOTE’ Ee eat saepalt Carnet SCARBOROUGH 
Commander | aurence Phillips, R.N.Ret. ome r the heart ff the Cotswolds yellow sands secluded coves the blue r | 
Geergeham ‘ . North Devon Tel. 835 Atlantic and ar Hotel which pre vides ) ao + opt r ee RAC 
ner. CROMER ee, we Sees ee Set 2 heats Ge Teri! to Managemen 
nis; unten Modern Country Guest House, Ce#ar and courteous service rite for ” a 
for A L P I N E Ss and quiet, every comfort, excellent cooking. Brochure Have a real holiday this year Telephone : Scarborough 1447 8 
oe 24 acres sheltered grounds; sea and wooded rel Crantock 229 
ROC K PLA NT S } cour ‘ V Garages oe Riding , Tennis NEWQUAY. HE ADL AND HOTEL (Re 
; 1s 2 roads withir easy distance 1 t tl 
ood ¥ binson, that very great gar- an . I " Pen. ; ©. opens i An hotel where there is 
_ R _ years . FS) er ere _ 6-8} ! eekly Tel West Runton 65 al ays something to do Billiards. Bride« 
Mos’ eoohA ueake oil Ubitenn cCRowsoRroucH. Sussex (Nr. Tunbridge 104. eee: Seton. So 
as, aes Se eteute of Wells). CREST HOTEL. Under the personal Sines: | 18-hole Golf Course adjoining 
12- eek-g ely tha gg aera direct ior Mrs Eelinton Adam 1 food. well-stocked cella \ 
und, 2 < ——— — - Scot sh. wel: ome ne Ss ex fully Cock Be cent hea ne ne every 
of “ nye « mounta grounc WwW equipped first-class Hotel wit! a. by Golf Toe inh @ ay le) | 
+ Central I ‘ i Riding. Cocktail Lounge. All-weather Tel. 2211 } MEA 
an : ollectors have introduced Court Lift Central Heatit 2 HA 
ine « ¢ ne . p- € ov , 9 From 64 ae rel. 594 e » = « a BATTLE. MOOR HAI L [oe es O4 
nd- om « er pe < re : 10 : Su = Sex 08 
and . rive in our ate EAST WITTERING, Sussex OLD BARN & ng. cape all I his Cou 
the ' experts cosset their rarities HOTEI ‘ well-appointed hotel of dis i en minutes Bexhill, as one’s base 
w e-house and are inclined to ty ‘ «1G arn Be utifully sit ated watertaine bees gee I a | 
ates . , ed at cw! foreshore facing sout velv r tables H ennis court ) rs | 
P) eS Ses SS eee SS eran ares || KER ROOTS 
7 = sea yet . - tema Club Licence Tel.: West PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL THE] | 
: ‘ SS ; ha Writer CORNISH RI RA IS NOT A MYTH.[| | 
. @ <s . , ENGLEFIELD GREEN. Surrey. THE LODGE fF arm at ‘ aying here.] | 
| ‘ OTE ‘ residence ! eak from ne t eu t ‘ € ! ‘ * 
c espe s € Conve t Acct ‘ e eating € € ppl 
By Rf - mien windsor, Sigmece Vireinig Water, Manager.” Tel: Penzance 4 nlisepue. 
be growr Riding d Golf in vicinity Beautiful $10MOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL F 
that I like gi er ROOK tood Egham Statior e sea Cpen all e vear “ome t | 
- < with a s t ‘ a uit Os cs ft doc rel Spoil Food y« ne akfast iy HROA 
4 ; aN t bec elephone d Red tadio by | | 
TEL , < choose Nr. FISHGUARD, Pem LLWYNGWAIF é ‘ ty 3 : 
pour ce NTRY HOUSE wp tee n I © . . . . 
ro 4 on les T I ; ng ‘ I 
cae # Rive de Golt, I THURLESTONE DEVON HURLI 
hoa ghicen-pe aii Bathing. Home NE HOTEL, First-class fully License, L 
‘ t % oF more produce From 7 ens eek! “ ‘ é Over 10 dro } 
and ue ge d senc Mi M G. B. Bowe r; - 
to by 5 B I en ; ( ‘ , Gu n | based on the skill 
ally ! I I i 
and . ' ae 5 Nr GUILDFORD BI MLEY ( NGI . set — d - . ~ 
and king. Nearly eves isi” Geant Wane almon ‘ 84 and experience of 
‘ ‘ r of f s ef TORQUAY WELLS WOO iAl OF h . 
nes ' nh , reduce: flower beds a ‘ three generations 
to! é ertes ‘ . ands aC 
« e dst § T i] ‘ 
W ; | e de f Exce e | 1 } . 
4 & es P Tel.: I ‘ M ; I From your Chemist 
. e } ‘ et Te I< 4 
rate d oves ISLE OF ERISKA MOTEL, Connel, Argyl! — a 
' We M TUNBRIDCE WELLS Wr INGTOD 
for é N I Cre OTE ‘ " THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 
n- b ¢ . . , é urs . 
2 ‘ ! . : mag eoatie . : : Vale of Bardsley . Lancarhire 
tor- ‘ mal hibit at the ' ’ ‘ ‘ ’ M / 
— A\y Socn She Central Hall } I A 
‘I h 290) : ¢ ‘ 
ter 
tt. 
Also 
s.— 
FOURS 
: SMEDLEY’S | | YOUR OWN PRINTED | 
a 4 . | 
i ea I 4 ake 
: HYDRO 3 . , . pine ri NOTEPAPER | 
F || Bent nt Ro . “ho 
yng, nm Picturesque : . . 
m MATLOCK, Derbyshire O VE TRAVE pot { ¢ I t Nis / 
rs. é - ' sg 
_ ) ce 7 “tee: Bice? | Sage ge Per 
vale e r ‘ x e ¢ I ‘ he La . Ww 
ate : =~ wC.2 Vale 4 
r ’ } 
ake ae - 
ung Spe ASTER & WHITSUNTID!I Ki ! Wenge ‘ : Double ‘ a. 
a- | 4 \IMES } Montreux J 2 A re } j k t 1 
a AN? BOWLS TENNIS & = : ; e 4 6-3 } . i , oo w address 
Cre . TOURNAMENTS ; , - + . ; en : RUSSELL T ‘§ D SERVICE LTD. 
AUGUST ept r i \ g F ‘ e Us (Dept. S.1) 
b TX C.T.U ‘Est. I$ Dr. ¢ Fothe Ts DitestMENnt t eel eet 58 CUILFORD ST.. LONDON. W.C1 
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One battery electra ering uck—that can lift the goods it carries and stack them to ceiling level... 
one man, who learned to operate it in 20 minutes .. . and available storage space is doubled 
within the same stores building ! Doubled—or better. There are many cases in which storage 
space under high ceilings has been trebled by the use of high-lift electric tiering trucks. Space, 
time and labour can all be saved where electric trucks take over the jobs of portage, stacking and 
loading. Versatile, silent, fumeless, cheap to run, electric trucks cut costs and raise production 
c al han n e ta ¢ . 
Inical handling at lowest cost 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS POWERED #Y 
~ 
e 
é”  ¢ “ j 
#-» : 
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